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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department of the Interior, 

Office of Education, 
Washington , D. C., July 27, 1931. 

Sir: The 1930 White House Conference, called by President, 
Hoover and held under your chairmanship, revealed the fact that 
approximately 22 out of every 100 children in the United States need 
special attention either in the form of medical and surgical treatment, 
professional supervision of feeding and exercise, orinstruction under the 
direction of highly specialized teachers. It was revealed at that con- 
ference also that school administrators in the larger cities particularly 
Hre aware of theso problems and that many have taken some steps 
toward providing remedies, at least for some of them. Accordingly, 
it seems worth while from time to time to secure a cross-section study 
of the proiisions made for these groups of children and to record the 
results of experiments. 

Dr. Robert W. Kimzig, in the preparation foAiis Ph. D. degree, 
{lathered, under the direction of the faculty of the University of' 
Pennsylvania, much data which seems to this office valuable to super- 
intendents. From the material gathehed for his dissertation, Doctor 
Kunzig has prepared a manuscript which I transmit herewith, and 
recommend that it be published as a bulletin of this office. 

Respectfully submitted. 


The Secretary of the Interior. 


Wm. John Cooper, 

Commissioner. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION OF ATYPICAL 

CHILDREN 


PART I. STATE CONTROL IN STATES IN WHICH THERE ARE 
CITIES OF OVER 100,000 POPULATION 


Introduction 

A. Purpose and Plan of the Study 


The purpose of this study is primarily to analyze the educational 
opportunities being offered at present to atypical * 1 children by 
public-school boards in the large cities of the United States and to 
determine the “unit costs’* of this education. State laws relating to 
the instruction of these children, in so far as it is controlled by local 
publicHschool boards, will be presented in tracing the relationship 
between the legislation and local initiative. 

Part 1 (State control in States in which there are cities of over 
100,000 population)* deals with the provisions in the State laws rela- 
tive to the establishment of atypical classes, the nature of the State 
aid provided, the trend of this legislation, and the organization and 
administration of State departments of special education. This 
material serves as a background for the analysis of the local situation 
which follows in Part II. 

Part TI (Provisions made in cities of over 100,000 population) 1 
presents the rdle of the city in atypical class organization. First, 
there is a statistical analysis of the atypical class situation as it exists 
in the laige cities. This is followed by a de^ription of the local 
organization and administration of special classes, and the cost ol 
special education to the local public school boards. Comparisons are 
made among the various cities r^s to existing special classes arid the 
relative cost for their maintenance 


‘ “Atyptol" oMMnm ondentood to be U um pupil* requiring sped*) (edlltlaa or lnatractlon because . 

*). >rioa1 ’ or mor * 1 d*vlAtlcc fro® tb* average (blind, deal, mentally defective, girted, die- 

npnrury, etc.;. 

, 1 *° °* th ** 8Ut ** (••*> oennu) . They are m follows: Alabama, California, Colorado, Connee- 

Qee^gl*, lllinoto, Indiana, Iowa, Karma, Kantueky, LouWana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 

i Mt ° n ** 0t ^ MtaWQr L Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rboda 

l»land, Tennessee, Tews, Utah, Virginia, Wartlngton, and Wtoconein. 

1 Thfre are'<58 of ttiM* dttoa (1920 otosui). Sm Table 1, Pt. II. 
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• B. Scope 

The scope of this study embraces tho legal basis, the cost, and 
the extent of development of special educational facilities for atypical 
children under local school board control in the 68 cities of over 
100,000 population (1920 census). While many of the smaller cities 
are making considerable progress in developing special classes, it is 
believed that the largest cities represent all possible types of organ- 
ization. This would presumably follow because of the larger number 
of children to be provided for in the latter cities and the greater 
opportunity to develop a better organization. It was therefore 
decided to limit this study to the atypical class organization in the 08 
cities referred to above. 

In order to evaluate the city’s accomplishment in special class 
organization, it is necessary to know the legislation of the State 
relative to this matter. The Sta tes selected for study were those which 
contained the cities under consideration. The omission of the other 
States (18 in number) has not affected t^iis investigation, inasmuch 
as none of them has enacted legislation dealing with classes for atyp- 
ical children in the public schools with the exception of Wyoming. 
This State has legislated (1919, sec. 2364) that the State board of 
education shall provide for the education of speech defectives and for 
those children who are physically or mentally handicapped. Among 
the group of 18 States referred to above, Maine, North Carolina, 
West Virginia, New Mexico, North Dakota, and Oklahoma deserve 
commendation for having extended the range of years during which 
‘•ertain atypical children are required to attend school. 


C. Sources and Procedure 

Data pertaining to the function of the State in special education 
have been procured mostly from the State laws on education, State 
regulations and bulletins, and from questionnaires submitted to the 
State directors of special education or the superintendents of pubhc 
instruction. The city data havqAeen obtained chiefly from the regu- 
lations, bulletins, and superintendents’ reports issued the cities 
and from questionnaires sent to the financial office^p-of boards of 
education, directors of special education, supervisors, principals, 
and teachers. All of the preceding sources are supplemented by 
material gathered from bulletins of thh United States Office of Edu- 
cation and from articles in books and periodicals dealing with public- 
school education. 

The procedure was as follows: A preliminary correspondence with 
the officials of the 68 cities showed that it was not feasible to rely 
solely on available printed matter dealing with atypical classes. After 
securing direct information all of the citiee as to the types of 
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atypical children for whom they provided, as many questionnaires 
were sent to the cities as there were types of classed. The number of 
types within a city ranges from 1 to 16. These inquiries requested 
considerable information 3 concerning the organization of each type of 
class. They were answered by any one of the following persons : 
Assistant superintendent, director, supervisor, principal, or teacher, 
s Questionnaires were sent at the same time to the fiscal officer of 
the board of education of each city requesting data as to each item 
of current expense under the various atypical types. State superin- 
tendents of public instruction and State directors of special education 
were also recipients of questionnaires to which replies were received 
from all the States. 

All these inquiries were sent out during March and April, 1920. 
In October, 1929, briefs of the present Stato laws dealing with public 
education of atypical children were sent to each of the States, request- 
ing comments and corrections. A complete reply was received to 
this last inquiry. 

D. Background 


Very slight attention was paid to special provision for atypical 
children in tho public schools prior to the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Since that time various factors have led to a closer 
segregation of atypical types than had previously existed. Promi- 
nent among these influences have been the extension of tho 
compulsory' school laws 4 and the more effective enforcement of exist- 
ing lawB, the tendency to study child nature more closely than for- 
merly, and the use of psychological and standardized educational 
tests which revealed the large differences existing' ardong children. 
Furthermore, the development of medical inspection in the schools 
has shown the need for segregation and special treatment of children 
having various physical defects. Many studies have been made in 
- recent years concerning courses of study and methods to be pursued 
in the training of the different atypical tyrpes, but as these’ phases of 
the subject are not emphasized in this investigation, no further men- 
tion of them will be made at this point. 

The first important statistical study embracing all types of special 
education was made in 1911 by Van Sickle, Witmer, and Ayres. 5 
They sent questioonaries to all municipalities organized under a 
superintendent, requesting the names of the types of special classes 
that were organized. This bulletin presents the numbers and per- 
centage^of the cities providing for the various types. The remainder 
of the report discusses the historical development of the recognition 

* In UM-M tb era ww* IS State which had do oorapobory school law; In USD ovary 8tst« had ouch • 
law. 
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of atypical group*, the methods ill, use for determining the extent 
and degree of retardation of pupils, apd the selection and training 
of teachers. 

A book bv Horn,* published in 1924, considers the extent of special 
class development in the 68 cities of 100,000 population (1920). He 
found that 21 of the cities had not yet made provision for special 
education. Statistics are presented showing the number of atypical 
pupils and classes in each city. The lowest 3 per cent., however, arc 
considered as institutional, and the highest 3 percent as “not educablo 
in groups/’ Moreover, no special consideration ia given to those 
afflicted with ailments requiring open-air classes. 

Tallin, 7 in 1924, discussed the organization of classes and suggested 
a policy for the treatment of handicapped children, hut confined his 
attention chiefly to fhe mentally subnormal, with only occasional 
reference to the other types. He stated: “No accurate data arc 
available concerning the number ’of cities maintaining special classes 
or concerning the grades or kinds of subnormals assigned to different 
kinds of special classes.” * 

The cost of special education is not mentioned by either of the 
preceding authors, and the State laws pertaining to atypical classes 
are discussed ouly casually by Wallin. Both these points are to be 
stressed in the present study. The Educational Finance Inquiry 
Commission, in making a survey of New York State in 1923, found . 
that “It was not possible, from the reports available in the State 
office, to segregate the costs of various types of special work.” * No 
investigation has been found which gives any indication of the com- 
parative costs for special education in the cities included in this study, 
although tabulations and comparisons of the costs of other divisions 
of city school systems arc common procedures. Of course, a number 
of the larger cities have made analyses of their own costs in this field. 

Statistical studies of some of the atypical types have been made 
in recent years, but usually* only one type is considered at a time — 
rarely a comparison among the different groups of atypical classes. ' 
Haines, 10 in 1922, discussed the public-school facilities for mentally 
handicapped children and gave data showing the number of pupils 
and classes in all cities of 25,000 population or over. * 1 

The city of Rochester 11 made a similar but more comprehensive 
study of conditions prevalent in 1925 relative to classes for the 


•Uom.J. L. The Education of Eieeptional CbOdMa, N*w York, Ceotury Cg„ 1VM. 

. Kt J , E » Educ * tlon 01 Children. New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1®»4. 

1 K ‘ W T< * Bdnc8Won 01 UwxBenpped Children. few Tort, Houghton Mifflin Co . 
1OT4. p, 3D. ^ 

I^TIh, Financing of Education In the State of New York. Educational Finance Inquiry Commtoaion, 

'• Haines. T. II Special Training Faculties tor Mentally Handicapped Children In the Public Dar 
Schools of Ibe United States, 1923-23. Mental g: 009-911 

n Sped*] Education In theToltad 8t*ta*. Board of Education, Jtoainatar, lUuoft af 
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mentally subnormal in the 68 cities of 100,000 population. In addi- - 
Lion to data as to number of mentally retarded, number of classes, 
and ages of pi^ils, this study also embraces facts concerning the 
salaries of teachers, their teaching load, and time required for l^pme 
visitation. 

On the legal side a- number of researches have been made, but 
always for one or two types only — never a composite picture of th$ 
whole situation. Among these fhay be cited an analysts by Haines 12 
of laws dealing with classes for the mentally handicapped, a digest of 
laws on the education of crippled children by the United States 
Bureau Qf Education, 1 * and a master’s thesis by Steiner 14 which 
deals with legislation in the 48 States relative to the education of 
crippled and feeble-minded children. 

In none of the preceding references is there any comparison made 
aniong all of the atypical groups. It is thought that a more integrated 
impression may be obtained by a discussion of the laws dealing with 
all types and by the presentation of data showing the organization, 
administration, and cost of these types. An administrator may then 
more readily evaluate his own organization in the light of the pre- 
vailing practice throughout the United States. 

* 

E. Definitions 

"Special education” has been defined in all questionnaires sent out 
in this study as follows: 

Special education (in this inquiry) includes only those types requiring special 
facilities or instructors because of physical,' mental, or moraUdeviation from the 
average (blind, deaf, mentally defective, gifted, disciplinary, etc.). 

* \ T o attempt was made to establish criteria as to what constituted 
blindness, deafness, and the other atypical types. The classifications 
of the various cities based on the above definition of special educa- 
tion have been accepted, And interpretations made in the light of the 
data received. It is realized, of dourse, that different cities may 
employ somewhat different criteria for the various atypical groups. 

Only the special education under the control of public-school 
boards is considered in this study. 

The terms “atypical” and “exceptional” are used interchangeably 
with the term, “ special” in such expressions as “atypical education” 
and “special classes.” 

For most purposes of comparison in the following chapters the 
atypical groups have been divided into eight main classifications: 

11 Haloes, T. H. State Laws Relating to 8 pedal Chutca and Schools for Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren in Public Schools Mental Hygiene, 9: (1925). 

n Keeeecfcer, W. H. Digest of Legislation for Education of Crippled Children. Washington. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 198). U. 8. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 6. 

l< Steiner, y W. Legal Provisions for the Education of Crippled and Feeble-Minded Children in the 
48 State. Master's thesis, 1928. Ohio 8tate University, Colmqbus, Ohio. 

. \ • 
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Blind, crippled, deaf, open-air, speech, disciplinary, mentally sub- 
normal, and gifted. When these, eight designations have been 
employed they include the following types: 

“Blind’' refers to the totally blind and the partially sighted. 
Classes specifically for the partially sighted are designated as “sight 
saving.” 

^ “Crippled” refers to those children who are permanently or tem- 
porarily deprived of the use of one or more limbs. 

“Deaf” includes the totally deaf and the partially deaf. Classes 
specifically for the partially deaf are designated as “hard of hearing.”. 

“Open-air” includes all^ physically defective children in special 
classes except the blind, crippled, deaf, and speech defectives. These 
would include the following: Tubercular or pretubercul&r, mal- 
nourished, underweight, anaemic, and cardiac. 

“Speech ” embraces all children having speech defects. 

“ Disciplinaiy ”• refers to those who are incorrigible, and would 
include pupils assigned to disciplinary classes or schools, to parental 
schools, or to schools or classes established in connection with proba- . 
tion courts, etc. 

“Mentally subnormal” comprises both the mentally defective and 
the backward. 

“Gifted” includes those children with a mentality far above the 
Average, receiving special instruction in separate classes. ~~ 

The “cities” referred to hereafter (unless otherwise specified) are 
the 68 of over 100,000 population (1920 census). 14 

The “States” 14 referred to hereafter (unless otherwise specified) 
are the 30 States in which the 68 cities are .located. • 

The classification (in most of the tables of this study) of the States 
and cities into certain divisions of the United States is «imiUr to that 
employed in the United States census, except that the following com- 
binations have been made for greater simplicity. The New England 
and Middle Atlantic Divisions have been merged into the North 
Atlantic, East North Central and West North Central into North 
Central, East South Central and West South Central into South 
.Central, aud Mountain and Pacific into Western. In each division, 
at least half of the States are represented in this- study, except in the 
Western Division, where but 6 of the 11 States are included. It is 
believed that the grouping of the States will more dearly indicate any ** 
sectional characteristics that may exist. 1 

V 


11 Bee Table 1, Pt IT, for lint of theee St lee. 
" See footnote 3 tar Met of tbeee state*, 
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State Laws Relating to Education of Atypical Children in the Public Schools 


In general, the several States have maintained institutions for tho 
blind and the deaf for many years. Those children, however, who 
have been unable to attend State or private institutions for the deaf 
or blind have received little assistance. Some local communities 
have organized special classes * 1 for various groups without the en- 
couragement or assistance of the State i others have paid slight atten- 
tion to the needs of atypical 1 children! 

What can the State do to ameliorate these conditions? There are 
certain definite steps which may be/ taken. It may enact legislation 
which permits or requires the establishment of special classes for 
atypical children. Standards may be set forth to be met by all local 
units. A more equitable distribution of State funds may be made, so 
that the burden of the smallest unit is no greater proportionately than 
ihat of the largest, or special State aid may be given for the main- 
tenance of atypical classes. 

What has the State dohe to improve the educational facilities for 
the atypical child? What laws have been passed? What financial 
aid is given? What is the trend of the legislation concerning the pub- 
lic-school education of atypical children? These and similar questions 
are to be discussed, in this chapter. 


A. Permissive »nrl Mandatory Legislation as to Establishment of C l ame s 


1. Size of community to which law applies. — Twenty-five of the 
thirty States being considered have some provision for atypical chil- 
dren.* The laws of all but five of these States apply to the laqge sb 
well as the small school districts* The exceptions are: Alabama 
requires that “the school committee or board of every town of 6,000 
population * * * s hall e stablish special classes.” 4 A 1923 Oregon 
statute reads: “The boara of directors of any such district (10,000 
or more inhabitants) is hereby authorized * * * to establish * * * 
special schools.” On the other hand, a 1929 Oregon law, which refers 
only to the physically handicapped, requires “every school district 
within the State of Oregon to provide * * * for * * * phys- # 
ically handicapped children (undercertain conditions).” Utah requires 
first-class cities to establish certain classes, but permission is extended 
to all other local units? This enactment reads: “The board of educa- 
tion of any city of (he first class shall, or the boards of education of 

< Sm Introduction for feftdtioo of ttiJ* imm/ ' 

1 It should bo recalled th at 90 Butts only ft&oas confining cities of over 100,000 population— 1030 census) 
sre t Deluded In the analym throughout this study. The** States tm listed In footnote t Introduction. 

1 Bee notee to Table 1 * » 

« AU tical ettaUoosstt! teteeoces ere (tan tbe meet recent school kwi (of the States) dealing with atypical 
children, unless otherwise specified. These laws are listed at the cod of Part I. 
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any other school district may, provide special schools and classes." 
Washington limits an enactment relative to the mentally subnormal 
to first-class districts, the law providing that: “The board of directors 
of a school district of the first class is authorized to establish and main- 
tain schools for * * * defective youths.” However, another 

Washington law limits parental schools to cities of 50,000 and over. 
Illinois makes the establishment of parental schools mandatory in 
cities of 100,000 population or over, and permissive in cities of 25,000 
to 100,000 population. 

Thus, five of the 25 States make some restriction as to the size of 
the school district to which the legislation applies. 

2. Agency having authority to establish a special class. — In 27 of the 
States school boards have authority to inaugurate classes of their 
own volition, without initial sanction of the State. The designations 
applied to bodies having this authority are very similar. The usual 
phrases are “board of education,” “board of directors,” or “local 
school committee.” The Louisiana law, however, refers to “parish 
school boards” and that of Maryland to “county boards of educa- 
tion.” In four States the districts must first secure approval from 
some higher authority. The law of Minnesota on this point reads: 
“Upon application of any special, independent, or common school 
district made to the commissioner of education, he may grant per- 
mission to establish one o# more schools for (blind, deaf, etc.).” 

The Wisconsin law is worded almost exactly like the preceding 
quotation. Th6 Nebraska statute permits boards to establish dis- 
ciplinary classes without State permission, but requires the initial 
approval of the State to start day schools for the deaf. This latter 
provision states: “Upon application by a school board, district board, 
* * * or board of education in any city * * • the State 

superintendent * * * ghall grant permission * • * to estab- 
lish * * * day schools * * * for the deaf.” 

The laws of Ohio give authority to the “director of education (to) 
grant permission to any local board to establish • * * classes 

for the instruction of deed or blind • * * qj- crippled/' 

Note that in the case of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Ohio the head 
of the State educational department “may” grant permission to 
establish classes, whereas the Nebraska law specifies that hp “shall” 
grant permission in case of schools for the deaf. The four States 
which require initial approval by the State authorities ace all located 
in the North Central Division. Apparently these 9tates desire to 
see that certain regulations have been complied with before they 
permit the establishment of atypical classes. 

3. Definitions of various atypical types as contained in the State law. — 
It is at times difficult to determine the exact atypical groups included 
in a State law referring to special education. This is due to the fact 
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that the authorities of different States hare frequently used terms 
which are vague, undefined, or which vary in meaning in different 
parts of the country. Table 1 gives all of the terms whose meaning 
is Dot immediately clear without further definition. Although some 
of these designations give an indication of the type intended — e. g., 
those listed under “mentally subnormal” and “physically defec- 
tive” — others — for example, “exceptional” and “defective” — offer, 
no assistance in this respect. 


Table 1. — Some designations applied to atypical children in Stale laws 1 


Typ* 


Stall* 


Designations employed in State laws 


Mentally subnormal 


Physical defectives 

Exceptional” 

Defective” 

M isopllaneous 


Alabama — 

Kansas . . .. .. 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Caliiomia — 

IiMlant 

Maryland — 

New York 

Oregon 

Connecticut 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Missouri. 

Washington 

Illinois 


*' Mentally retarded." 

” Retarded." 

” Mentally deficient ” 

" Mentally retarded." 

" Mentally subnormal." 

" Retarded mental development. 
“Gravely retarded.” 


” Physically handicapped.” 
“ Physical diaabflity/™ 


** 


“ Physically defective.” 

“ Physically handicapped." 
“Educationally exceptional." 
Da 


“ Exceptional physical or mental condition." 
“ Exceptional ’ 

“Defectives." 

“ Defective youth." 

“Specially handicapped children.*' 


States are arranged alphabetically for each type. 

r 

Table 2 presents a complete picture of the various terms employed 
to indicate the mentally subnormal in the 15 States having legisla- 
tion for this type. Thus Table 1 is intended to illustrate the gen- 
eral need of clarification of terms for all types, whereas Table 2 shows 
the variability of terms employed in one type alone. 

It will be noted from this table that the mentally subnormal are 
defined in a very similar manner by 6 of the 15 States. Massa- 
chusetts uses the phrase, “Three years or more retarded in mental 
development”; New Jersey, “three years er more below normal”; 
New York, “three years or more retarded in mental development”; 
Illinois, “three years retarded in school grades”; Kansas, “three 
yeare or more retarded in school grades”; Alabama, “three years or 
more mentally retarded.” The preceding designations are satis- 
factory only if all factors aye considered. These criteria should not 
only comprise age and grade but time in school as well. In the case 
of 3 of the 15 States — Minnesota, Louisiana, and Washington — no 
definition of subnormal is given in the law. The. definitions of Cali^ 
fornia, Missouri, and Pennsylvania are not exact as to the limits of 
subnormality. Connecticut, Oregon, and Wisconsin have included 
the mentally subnormal in the designation “exceptional,” in the defi- 
nition of which the children to be considered as subnormal are not 


p 
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clearly specified. Of course many of the State departments of edu- 
cation have more clearly defined the terms and interpreted the law 
but it is probably better that the law be entirely definite on this 
point in order that misunderst anding may be avoided. 

Tabl* 2. — Slate* permitting or requiring classes for the mentally subnormal with 

definitions of eligible pupils 1 


SUtocs 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
DIVISION 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts... 


Xew Jersey 

New York 

4 

Penney Ivan in . 


NORTH CENTRAL 
DmaioN 

Illinois 


Designations employed in the laws 


44 Educationally exceptional r . 
“tyentally retarded 


1 Retarded mental development ' 
4 Graved y retarded ’’ 


Minnesota. 

Missouri... 


Wisconsin. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 
DIVISION 


Alabama.. 

Louisiana. 


WRNTEIN DfVIHION 


California 

Oregon...* 

Washington 


# * Specially handicapped * 
“ Retarded" 


4 Mentally subnormal’ 
4 Defectives” 


* 4 Exceptional”. 


44 Mentally retarded*’. 
44 Mentally defkdem". 


4 Educationally exceptional ’ 
4 Defective youth” 


Definitions contained In the laws 


See text. 

M Three yean or more retarded In mental devel- 
opment." 

"Three yean or more below the normal ” 

44 Three years or more retarded to mental develop- 
ment. 

"Gravely retarded In school work." 


"Three yean retardedln school trades." J 
"Three yean or more retarded In school 


prof- 


None. 

‘‘^{^“toded. y* capable of Instructor 
dull, yet unable to profit in regular grades.” 
See text. 


“Three yean or more mentally retarded. 
None. 


44 W ho would profit more from a course other than 
the regular course.” 

Bee text. 

Nona 


\ m ammged alphabetically within sect Ions of the country. 

* Or the mental equivalent in retardation lor thorn children who have not had three years in school. 

* ‘ Physically handicapped ” in the California law * includes the blind, 
partially sighted, deaf, hard of hearing, crippled, and “such other 
physically handicapped individuals as the superintendent of public 
instruction may designate." Neither Indiana nor Maryland specifies 
the types comprised by the term “physical disability," but corre- 
spondence with the State authorities indicates that all physical types 
are included, i. e., blind, crippled, deaf, anaemic or tubercular, and 
speech defective. “Physically defective" in the New York law * 
includes all physical atypicals except speech defectives. A 1929 law 
of Oregon defines the term “physically handicapped" as follows : 
“A physically handicapped child is defined to be a person • • * 
who by reason of physical impairment can not take advantage of the * 
ordinary educational facilities * • * and whose said incapacity 
shall have been continuous and extending over a ^period of at least 

i with uO of Um State 

v . ... 


* InUrpnutloiu a t the h«i hm been cheeked (October, Hat) by oorroepowieM 
depart moo te of education. . 
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two (2) months." This law embraces all physical types of atypical 
children. 

The expression "exceptional ” is employed by Connecticut, Oregon. 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. The Connecticut ‘Statute in defining 
•educationally exceptional” states that it shall include "all children 
over 4 and under 16 years of age, who because of mental or physical 
handicap * * * need special educational provisions.” This 
comprises all types except the disciplinary and gifted. An Oregon 
law reads as follows: 

The term educationally exceptional children shall include any child lietween 
the agea. of 6 and 17 years, both inclusive, who is not receiving proper benefits 
from the ordinary instruction in the public schools, either because of exceptionally 
keen mental qualities or because of mental or physical handicap. 

This law has been held to embrace all possible types. Furthermore, 
Oregon is the only State of the 30 considered in this study that expressly 
refers to the gifted.. Neither the Pennsylvania nor the Wisconsin 
enactment defines the term “exceptional.” In Pennsylvania the 
reference is to “exceptional physical or mental condition” and in 
Wisconsin to various physical defectives and "exceptional children.” 
Pennsylvania has used the word "exceptional” in the sense of the 
unusual, whereas Wisconsin inten{U.it to refer to mental types only; 
that is, to the gifted and the mentally subnormal. 

"Defectives” in the law of Missouri includes the blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, speech defectives, and mentally subnormal; "defective youth” 
in the Washington statute comprises only the mentally subnormal. 

"Specially handicapped” is the phrase used in the Illinois law. It 
is defined as follows : ‘ 

(а) All children of school age w ho are three years retarded in school grades or 
the mental equivalent in retardation in those children who have not had three 
years in school. 

(б) All children of school age who are delinquent; .that is, those who display 
antisocial tendencies, incorrigibility, or any similar characteristics. 

(c) All children of school age who, in the opinion of the teachers, are different 
w aland out from the others by reason of physical or mental handicap. 

This law would seem to include all physical and disciplinary types 
and the mentally subnormal. However, the superintendent of public 
instruction, in a recent letter to the writer, states that “there are no 
provisions in the general school law of the State relating to open-air 
and defective-speech schools." 

The preceding discussion illustrates the need of a greater uni , 
formity and clarity in the designations and definitions applied to 
atypical children in the laws of the various States. Otherwise 
there may result misunderstanding and litigation, which can only 
eventuate in harm to tfye cause of those atypical children for whom 
these laws have been devised. 
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4. Comparisons among States concerning statutory provisions jor 
establishment of atypical classes. — Table 3 points out the permissive 
or mandatory chararter of the laws of the States referring to atypical 
children. Six of the States have passed no legislation dealing specifi- 
cally with this problem. They are: Rhode Island, Delaware, Georgia, 
Virginia, 6 Texas, and Colorado. Four of the six are in the Southern 
Division. Concerning the omission of these laws from the statutes, 
two of the State administrators (Delaware and Texas) have written 
to the writer as follows : 7 

Special education in Delaware can l>e taken care of br special teachers in each 
school h\ .stem where the syateui is large enough to bring together enough children 
to justify a s|>ecial class of say from 10 to 15. We have such classes in a few 
schools, but where there are numerous 1-teacher schools the procedure is next 
to impossible; hence, one reason for our effort to discontinue this type of school. 

There has been no legislation In Texas which is helpful to atypical children. 

The heads of the departments of education of Rhode Island, 
Georgia, and Colorado merely referred in their correspondence to 
existing State institutions, without any further comment on the 
absence of legal enactments concerning special classes in the public 
schools. 

Referring to Table 3, it is seen that more acts have been passed 
dealing with the deaf than with any other Cype. Eighteen, or 60 
per cent, of the 30 States considered have made some provision for 
this group. The other types in order of occurrence are: Blind, 57 
per cent; crippled, 50 percent; mentally subnormal, 50 per* cent; 
open air, 40 per cent; speech, 33 per cent; disciplinary, 33 per cent; 
and gifted, 13 per cent. 

Of all the laws for a given type, what percentages are mandatory? 
Table 3 shows that 45 per cent of the open-air enactments are manda- 
tory; crippled, 47 per cent; mentally subnormal, 40 per qent; blind, 
35 per cent; speech, 30 per cent; deaf, 28 per cent; gifted, 25 per cent; 
and disciplinary, 20 per cent. These percentages, of course, must he 
considered in relation to the numbers involved. 

It is significant to note that most of the enactments of the North 
Atlantic States have been mandatory, whereas practically all of those 
• of the North Central States are permissive. While this indicates a 
certain unanimity of opinion within these sections, it would be of 
interest to know the impelling mofive for the dissimilar legislation. 
The other divisions of the cOtintry, especially the South Atlantic, 
have passed little legislation of any character dealing with special 
education. 

The Pennsylvania law is unique in that classes for all types arc 
mandatory and special State aid is provided for all. A minimum of 

• More rrnotfy (In I W0) legislation has been enacted In Virginia, permitting the establishment of pobllc* ' 
eebool clam* for blind and partially sighted. — Rnrrom. . » 

» Oonreepoodanoe with State edooational aoihortttee during Ootobw, ittk 
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10 pupils is provided in this act. Reference to Table 1 , Part il, how- 
ever, iridicatee that some of the largest Pennsylvania cities are dis- 
regarding thisj^nandatory legislation. Connecticut requires classes- 
to be established for six types of atypical children when requested by 
the parents of 10 or more pupils. Table 1, Part II, indicates that the 
three largest cities of this State have failed to establish many of these 
classes. The director of special education of Connecticut has stated 
in a recent letter that the law “functions almost entirely on the 
permissive basis.” The communication reads, in part: 


The law applies only to petition made by the parents of 10 or more educationally 
exceptional children. Otherwise the law la a permissive one and functions 
ilniast entirely ou the permissive basis, the mandatory clause having l>een invoked 
on only one occasion. The legislative session held last year (meets biennially) 
(tiled to pass the bill requesting State aid for special classes. 


Possibly, if State aid were given, more cities wquld observe the 
mandatory provision. Reference to Table 3 indicates that Mas- 
sachusetts has little legislation applying to atypical children in the 
public schools. A letter from the supervisor of special schools and 
classes points out that the “crippled children are sent in large num- 
bers to the Massachusetts Hospital School, where they are educated 
at the expense of the Commonwealth.” The enactment of this State 
concerning the deaf is of interest. The director writes : 

The statement with reference to the establishment of day classes for the deaf 
simply means that the State department has been authorized to establish classes 
in six towns or cities. It does not limit the number of classes which may be 
established by a town. We have so far established classes in Lynn, Worcester, 
and Springfield. If we finally establish the full number of six and it seems 
desirable to establish others, the legislature would unquestionably change the 
law. This was the first Iaw of this kind to be enacted, and the legislature un- 
doubtedly limited It to six towns and cities In order that the success of the project 
might be determined. 


The fact that classes for the subnormal are mandatory in five of 
the six North Atlantic States indicates that the authorities of that 
section of the country have given much fuller legal recognition to this 
problem than have the other States. 

Of the North Central Division, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska have 
enacted laws for only one or two atypical groups. Iowa endeavored 
in the last legislative session to pass an act embracing physically 
handicapped children, but was not successful. Referring to legisla- 
tion for handicapped children, the director of the Board of Vocational 
Education of Iowa has written: 

Several bills were proposed but none of them passed, with the exception of a 
measure authorizing the State superintendent of public Instruction, together with 
* committee from the legislature, to make a special Investigation of the entire 
ntbject. Up to tbe present time there has been no announcement as to the 
policy or scope of this investigation^ 
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.Indiana permits classes for all physical a typicals; Wisconsin for all 
physical types, and for mentally subnormal and gifted as well. 

In. the South Atlantic Division, Maryland is the only State of the 
' four concerned which provides for atypical children. The Maryland 
law permits classes for all physical defectives, and yet, according to 
the State superintendent, very few classes have been established 
except in Baltimore. In a recent letter he states: 

Tin* section of chapter 165, Lawn of 1914, which you quote, ha* not been acted 
under except in a fow counties of the State. I am quite sure, however, that any 
county would lx* upheld in intemreting this law in its broadest implications. 
The legislature of 1929 appropriated $10,000 — $2,000 per class for classes of 
crippled ..children in the counties of Maryland. Of course, Baltimore city is 
doing a great deal in this special field, but the couuties have not yet done much 
* * * It is likely that the next legislature will subsidize a certain number of 

sjxscial classes in the counties. 

The South Central Division of States has very few enactments 
relative to special classes. Alabama requires classes for mentally 
subnormal children in towns of 6,000 population or over, but ap- 
parently the law is not being enforced in view of two recent letters 
from the director of exceptional education. A communication of 
• April 5, 1929, reads: 

Alabama has not yet gone very far in providing for special education. Alabama 
has a law which permits (the law makes these classes mandatory)' the operation 
of special classes in the State and giving the State the right to appropriate money 
for the assistance of Rchool boards in teaching mental defectives, but does not 
make Buch appropriation mandatory, and the bill does not provide any fund for 
such education. There is a fund provided for the eradication of illiteracy, and 
the State may give aid for such special education from this fund. 

The director was asked whether the law did not require that classes 
for the subnormal should be established. A reply of November 1, 
1929, stated: 

I note that you have interpreted the law concerning the teaching of mental 
defectives, and state that the law seems to be mandatory. No law can be man- 
datory which does not provide the means for enforcing it. Alabama is doing 
preparatory work for providing s]>ecial educational opportunities for mental 
defectives. 

This is the only mandatory legislation in the Southern States, 
except the required tubercular" cl asses in Tennessee. Louisiana has a 
permissive act embracing all types except the gifted, but the State 
superintendent writes that the law has not been acted upon: He 
states, in part: 

The parish school boards still have the authority to organize special classes 
for special groups of children, but the law has not been acted upon, except that 
.' in the larger schools children are usually grouped on the basis of their mentality, 
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iod the city oi Now Or loon* nuintftini special classes for children handicapped 

physically or mentally. » - 

The Western Division of' States has passed some legislation for atyp- 
ical children, but almost entirely by the three Coast States — Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. The last two provide for all special 
irpes, as does Pennsylvania. These three States are the only ones of 
ibe 30 comprised in this study having legislation embracing all atypical 
pups.* Utah requires disciplinary classes in first-class cities and 
permits parental schools in cities of any size; however, no parental 
rbools have been established, according to the following letter from 
the State superintendent of public instruction: 

* Let me say, however, that while the law provides for the eetahlieh- 
seat of parental sc boo 1 b, no parental schools have been established by the districts 
throughout the State. Our active field of operation has been in the establish- 
ment of classes for the young people*geuerally. from 14 to 18 years of age who do 
wt seem to get along well in school with the regular subjects of the curriculum. 

Washington permits parental schools in cities of 50,000 or over 
iod mentally subnormal classes in cities with a population of at 
least 10,000. 

Considering now the entire group of 30 States, it is seen from Table 
that physical defectives of the five possible types are included in 
legislation of 8 States — Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
ITisconsin, Maryland, Louisiana, California, and Oregon. Two of 
States are from the North Atlantic Division, 2 from the North 
Central Division, 2 from the Southern Division, and 2 from the 
Western Division. This would indicate a general interest in physi- 
rilly defective children. It must be recalled, however, that a num- 
ber of these States have reported a lack of observance of this legislation. 
Of the 17 States having legislation relative to classes for the blind, 
ihe laws of the following 6 definitely specify or have been interpreted 10 
to include both classes for the blind a^d sight-saving classes: New 
prsey, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, and California. 
Massachusetts, Kentucky, and Indiana specify sight-saving classes 
only; the blind are to go to State institutions. 

Fifteen States have made some provision for tho deaf in the schools; 
lour of them definitely include classes for the hard of hearing as well 
ft for the deaf. They are: Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, and 
California. Indiana permits hard-of-hearing classes only, the deaf 
being required to attend a State institution. It is of interest to note 
lh^.9 of the 10 States of the North Central Division have enacted 
»me legislation for this group of defectives. 11 

comparison of the preceding statements will show that four 
Slates provide legally for classes for blind, sight-defective, deaf, and 
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hard-of-hearing children. These States are: Pennsylvania, Michigan 
Ohio, and California. 

The laws of 28 of the 30 States included in this analysis specify or 
imply that the classes are for elementary instruction only. Oregon 
and California, on the other hand, have made some reference to 
^secondary education. Oregon makes the establishment of elementary 
glasses mandatory for physically handicapped children, but also per- 
mits high-school classes to be inaugurated. California states specif- 
ically that special aid will be given for high as well as for elementary 
classes. This is a noteworthy progressive step in the held of special 
education. It is entirely possible that, where permission to inaugu- 
rate classes is provided in the statutes, high-school as well as elemen- 
tary classes could be legally established. However, it is a question 
whether State aid would be given for the high-school classes in the 
absence of definite provisions unless the courts sanctioned this 
procedure. 

B. Permissive and Compulsory Attendance of Atypical and of Normal Chit 

dren — Number Required in a Class 

Data showing the range of attendance ages for both atypical 
normal children are presented in Tables 4 and 5. Where no special 
Compulsory age for atypical children has been proposed in the jaw, 
it may be assumed that the State will not insist on their attendance 
in an educational institution or in special or regular classes or schools. 
If no permissive age has been established, the atypical pupils may no 
doubt attend school as long as do the regular children, unless they 
complete the education provided for them before attaining the maxi- 
mum permissive age. 


Table 4. — Comparison of compulsory attendance oqc» of normal and atypical 

children 1 





Attendance a*es 

V 



States 

* 


Atypical 

% 


N omml 

Blind 

Crip- 

pled 

Deal 

Mute 

Feeble- 

minded 

Explanatory note? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

ft . 

0 

7 


NOBTB ATLANTIC 

omno* 








Connecticut.. 

7-16 

4-16 

4-16 

4-M 

4-16 

o 

•May be committed to State In- 
stitution*. 

•Any child having physical or 
mental condition capable of 
correction it required to intend 
school.' 

"Cham must be establlfthed and 

regular compulsory age applies 

MB&chumtta 

7-1(1 

V) 

n 

<*)• 

o 

t 

(*) 

New Jersey 

7-16 

o 

o 

(*) 


o 

.'The above data have been obtained from U. 8. Boned o t Education, Boflttta. MB, No. * "Lews 
Relating to Compubory Education. * r An. V ** ' 
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Table 4 . — Comparison of compulsory attendance ogee of normal and atypical 

children — Continued 


Attendance ages 

Normal 

i AtypioV 

Blind 

Crip- 

pled 

Deaf 

Mute 

Feeble- 

minded 

2 

:t 

4 


6 

( 


i 





7-lflA 

C) 

<•) 

C) 

(*) 


B-lfl 


ft— IH* 

6-16* 

6-lft* 

8-irt* 

7-16 



/ IH 

7-18 


7-16* 

8-18 

7-16 

8-18 


(A) 

7- 16 

7-18 

C) 

7-18 









7-16 

7-19 


7-19 



7-16 

T-2P 


7-21* 

7 21* 


7 16 

7-19 

n ' 

7-18 



8-16 


(•) 

8-20 

8-20 

(A) 

7-16 

7-14* 

7-14* 

7-14* 


v A. ' 

7 14* 

^-.6 

7-30 


7-30 



6-18 

6-18 

,<M8 

6-18 

6-18 

b 18 

. 7-I« 

6-18 

.! 

6-18 



7-17 

7-18 










C) 





7 17 

6-18 


6 18 



7- 1 5 

C) 

% 

(•; 



• - 


« 

4 

• 




* 

/ 


8-16 






7-16 



7-lfl* 



7-14 

O 

(•) 

C> 

o 

(*) (A) 

7-16 

(*) 





8-14 

0-14 


1 

7-21 



8-16 

6-16* 

6-16* 

6-16* 

(A) 


8-16* 

6-17 


6-17 


a 

8-18 

8-18 

6-18 

8-18 

8-18 

(•> 

8*18 

8-18 


8-16 

0-18 


8-16* 

6-21 


8-21 


8-21 


9tAt«i 


north atlantv 
divlsion—coq.* 

New York 


pmnaylvania 

Rhode Island 

SOUTH CENTRAL 
1)1 VISION 

Illinois . 


Indiana 


Iowa, 


• T ^ 




Minnesota 


Missouri 


Nebraska 

Ohio . 

ft'iwmsin 

sottn ATUjmc 
division* 

Delaware 

(leorgiu 

Maryland . 

Virginia . 


liOrtH VENTRAL 
DIVISION 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

I Louisiana 

Tennessee 

'Texas 

TOTIBN DIVISION 
California 

I Colorado . 

Oregon 

Otah 

WiAingium^ 


Kiplamvtory notes 


•Special classes must be eetah- 
fiahed if there are 10 or more 
children of the type specified. 

A Until 18 where continuation 
schools are provided. 

•The local board must provide 
classes for physically orien- 
tally handicapped chlldrelT 



•Until It where continuation 
schools are eechbUahed. A May 
be committed to Btate institu- 
tions. 

•State aid required under certain 
» conditions. 

•Age inclusive. 

•State and local districts must 
provide for their education un- 
• der certain conditions. 

•State aid required under certain 
conditions. AAll “edu cable 
children " must be enumerated . 
•All "educable children'’ must 
bi enumerated. 


•May be committed to State in- 
stltutlons. 


•The quinquennial census must 
Include a separate census of 
blind and deal persons betweert 
7 and 21, which shall be re- 
ported to superintendent of 
school for the deaf and blind. 


•Age inclusive. 

•Attendance compulsory for 
"mentally, morally, or physi- 
cally deficient children in spe- 
cial classes." AMay be com- 
mitted to Btate institutions. 

•Pupils in 8tsteLinstitute for the 
bond "shall be taught such 
branches of learning as they can 
aoqulre.” 


•Am 0 to 16 implied. A"Anv 
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In the North Atlantic Division, Connecticut requires the blind 
crippled, deaf, and mute to start their schooling three years earlier ^ 
than the normal pupils, and Pennsylvania requires attendance two 
yeare earlier than the normal, except in the case of the feeble- 
minded, who start at the regular age. Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and New York require attendance in special classes for the types 
specified within the same age range as for normal children. Rhode 
Island does not require the blind and crippled to attend school— at 
least no compulsory ages have been established; but the deaf and 
mute must remain in school two years longer than the normal 
Both Connecticut and Pennsylvania specify a permissive maximum 
for atypical pupils less than that for normal. 12 

Compulsory' ages are specified for blind children in all States of 
the North Central Division except Minnesota. In seven of the 
nine States of this division this compulsory age exceeds the normal 
maximum by two or more yeare. Kansas requires these- children 
to attend school until they are 22. Missouri, peculiarly, specifies a 
maximum of 14 years, 2 yeare less than the normal, and Ohio 18 
years, which is the same as the normal age. The minimum com- 
pulsory ages for blind atypical children are in no case less than those 
of the normal group. Concerning permissive ages for the blind, 
Michigan and Ohio both permit attendance at 3 years. This is 
several years younger than for the normal children, and is 
undoubtedly a laudable enactment. 

Mandatory ages for the crippled, in this division, are given definitely 
for 3 of the 10 States. Missouri, as for the blind, indicates a maxi- 
mum age of 14. The other two States have their atypical and nor- 
mal maxima the same. Age limits are stipulated for the deaf in 
all of the 10 States of this division. In all but two cases they are 
the same as specified for the blind. Minnesota has a 20-year maxi- 
mum for the deaf, and none for the blind. Michigan has an 18-year 
maximum for the deaf, whereas that for the blind is 19. Minimum 
ages are specified in the case of five States of the North Central 
Division for the permissive attendance of deaf children. This 
minimum is 3 yeare below the normal in Ohio and Illinois, 2 years 
below in Michigan, and 1 year below in Minnesota; Nebraska has 
the same minimum as for the normal child. 

The Southern Divisions have stipulated few compulsory ages for 
exceptional children. In general, this section has no requirement 
out of the ordinary except the following; Delaware has a murimnn i 
of 18 years for the blind in place of 17 wnich is for the normal child; 
Maryland specifies 18 for the blind and deaf, whereas the norfnal 
maximum for this State is 17; Kentucky, 17 for the deaf instead of 
16; Texas, 21 for the deaf in place of 14 . The minimum compulsory 
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iges are: One year younger for the blind and de&f in Maryland; 
tiro years younger for the blind, and one for the deaf in Texas. 

Table 5 . — Comparison of permissive attendance ages of normal and atypical 

children • 

Note —Where do special permterive see te given for atypical (roups, it is Implied that It is the same 
g for normal groups. 

Attendee© 


Atypical 


* 

Normal 

Blind 

Crippled 

i 

D«ftf 

Open 

air 

Speech 

Disci* 

pilnary 

Men- 
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sub- 

normal 

Gifted 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

i 

10 
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Connecticut 

5- 

(*)' 

4-16 

4-16 

4-16 

4-16 

4-16 


1 

4-16 

(*) 

(!) 


Mwachusetta 



Ntr Jersey J 

6-30 








Nic York 

5-21 







(i) 


tansy] vania. 

6-21 

6-16 
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(0 
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Michigan 
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6-30 
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3- 30 

4- 21 

j 
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Minnesota 
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1 
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I 
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i 
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Ohio. 
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3- 

6- 

3- 
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i 
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i 
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1 
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i 
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6-21 

6-21 

6-21 1 

1 6-21 
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8-18 | 


6-lh 

v3i. ? t . 

6-J8 

Wuhlngton 
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i 

i 

1 
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i 

r 


'The data for norma] pennMva ages hart been obtained from U 8. Bureau or Education Bulletin, 
Its, No. 30, I .aws Relating to Compulsory Education. The data for atypical permissive ages have been 
ifealiKd directly from the statute*. (See end of Pact L) 

’ Any age. 

‘J yean or more retarded mentally. 

* Not* stated. 

1 School boards may exclude children under 6, 

1 School trustee* may admit children under or over school age. 

1 Any mi nor who require* special UmhriMton 

In the Western Division, Washington is noteworthy in specifying 
i compulsory agp range of 0 to 21 yean for the blind, deaf, and 
feeble-minded. Oregon permits all physical defectives to attend 
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special classes or institutions between the ages of 6 and 21, and othci 
atypical groups from 6 to 18. California has a minimum compulsory 
age of 6 for the blind, crippled, and deaf, which is two years under th<j 
normal minimum for these three groups; Colorado’s compulsory 
minimum is two years less, and maximum one year more for the 
blind and deaf; Oregon has minima of one year less for the blind, deaf 
and mute and two years for the crippled; her maximum for all groupj 
is 18 instead of 15, which is the compulsory age for normal children 
of that State. 

. Having surveyed the attendance ages for each section of the 
country in detail, it will also be significant to consider the average agt 
range for each group of atypical children in each section and taking 
the country as a whole. Presumably, the greater number of years the 
handicapped child is required or permitted to attend school the bettei 
training he can receive before he is thrown upon his own resources, 
Whether this is accomplished best by lowering the minimum pr by 
extending the maximum is debatable. Some States have stipulated 
one or the other, and a number have done both. The States which 
have lowered minimum or extended maximum compulsory ages are 3 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, -Illinois, Indiana, lows* 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Delaware, Kentucky^ 
Texas, and California— 14 out of the 30 States. Five States haves 
both lowered the minimum and extended the maximum. They arei 
Wisconsin, Maryland, Colorado, Washington, and Oregon. 

The average range of compulsory attendance ages for normal 
pupils in the 30 States is 8.6 years. That for the blind is 10.9 yearn; 
crippled, 9.9 years; deaf, 11.1 years. Averages for the other types 
are not given because of the few cases involved. The average com* 
pulsoiy attendance range for the blind exceeds the average normal 
pupil range by 2.3 years; the excess for the crippled is 1.3 yeare; for 
the deaf, 2.5 yeare. 

It is likewise significant to compare the average range of ages in 
one section of the country with those of another. When this is done 
it is found that the average range for the blind ia 9.8 yeare in the 
North Atlantic Division, 11.6 yeare in the North Central Division, 
and 11.2 years in the Western Division. Corresponding ranges for 
the deaf are 10, 11.5, and 11.2 years, respectively. The Southern 
Divisions are omitted in this comparison because of the few cases 
involved. These data indicate that the North Central States have 
provided for a longer average attendance period than the North 
Atlantic by 1.8 years in the case of the blind and 1.6 yeare for the 
deaf. The Western States exceed the North Atlantic by 1.4 years 
for the blind and 1.2 yeare for the deaf. 

Summarizing the preceding analysis, we see that ,14 of the 30 States 
have lowered minimum or extended maximum compulsory agee for 
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one or more types of atypical children. Five States have done both. 
The average range of compulsory ages for the blind, crippled, and 
deaf exceeds the average range for normal children in the three sec- 
lions for which this has been computed. The excess is greatest in 
the North Central Division, less in the Western and least in the 
North Atlantic Division. The average range in each section is most 
for the deaf, followed by the blind and crippled. 

X umber required in a dam . — Thirteen States, according to Table 6, 
have made some requirement as to the minimum enrollment required 
in. certain atypical classes; two of them have also set a maximum for 
some classes. The minimum is usually set at 10, although some 
States have departed somewhat from this standard number. New 
Jersey has established a minimum of five for blind classes and eight 
for crippled. 1 In order to avoid too many pupils in classes for the 
crippled, this State prescribes that the maximum shall be “no more 
than approved by the Commissioner of Education.” Michigan and 
Minnesotaahave gone further than other States in permitting classes 
to be formed for the blind, crippled, and deaf with an enrollment of 
only five. Missouri has stipulated a minimum of 10 for the feeble- 
minded, but 20 for the dull. New York and New Jersey are the only 
States specifying maximum enrollments. The former stipulates a 
maximum of 15 for the mentally subnormal, the latter 10 for the 
blind, 10 for the deaf, and 15 for the subnormal. 


Table 6 . — Prescribed enrollment in alyjncal classes 1 


State 

Blind 

Crippled 

#> 

Open air 

Speech 

* 

Disciplin- 

ary 

Mentally 

subnormal 

Gifted 

NOKTH ATLANTIC 
LHVlfllON . 









Connecticut 

> 10 

1 M0 

• 10- 

* 10 

* 10 


1 10- 
10- 


Uancbusattfl . 

10- 



New Jersey 

6-10 

*8- 

10-10 




10-16 


N«w York 

10- 

10- 

10- 

10- 



10-15 


hnnsyl vanin 

10- 

10- 

10- 

10- 

10— 

10- 

10- 

10- 

NOafH rCNTBAL 
DivnaoN 

Indiana 

Kinaas 

10- 

m 

10- 

10- 

ID- 



16- 


Michigan 

6- 

6- 

y 





Minnesota 

y 

6- 

y 






Mheourl. 

10- 

1- 

10- 


♦ so 


/ K.M.IO- 
U>ull.20- 

i, 

Nebraska 

y 



r 

OWo 

<*> 

•8- 

(•) 






souvoma orviaoK 
Alabama 



1 

1 

1 

10- 






' 



1 



'ThednU tor tbto table hare been obtained directly from the statute*, o f the State* concerned. (At* 
?? 1*) , number* In table Indicate mfrilmnm enrollment permitted in ii cfaas* Two num- 

r*r* indicate mini mum and maiUmim enrollment. f 

1 Minimum tor mandatary fla w s; no mini mom for penulasive ctaee*. 

1 Minimum to ha no more than approved by coinmMooer of education. 

! £ **** * * to employed when there aw War more speech defectim. 

1 Blind* crippled, and deaf must have average attendance of not lees than 1 
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It seems evident that the authorities should endeavor to determine 
the optimum enrollment for each atypical group; then a proper mini- 
mum and maximum could be established. The fact that an enroll- 
ment of 10 is prescribed in most of the legislation seems to indicate 
that this number has merely been copied into the various enactments 
without much thought as to its adequacy, or perhaps that it has been 
found to be a satisfactory minimum. 

C. State Aid for Atypical Classes 

1. Provisions in State fduw.-^Financial assistance for education in 
general in local districts is provided by each State, though the propor- 
tionate amount varies greatly in the different States. This discussion, 
however, is limited to special aid prescribed definitely in the statutes 
for the public-school education of atypical children. 

One would suppose that the State would always provide special 
assistance when classes have been mandatory. This is not so neces- 
sary with the larger cities, but the smaller^ districts frequently find it 
a real hardship to establish these classes. Reference to Table 3 
shows that 35 of the 100 enactments are mandatory. Of these 35 
required types, special aid is given by the State in 17 instances, or 48 
percent. There are 65 cases of permissive legislation ; State assistance 
is provided in 40 instances, or 61 per cent. Thus aid is furnished by 
the State relatively more often for permissive than for mandatory 
classes. It will be noted that most aid is provided in the North 
Central Division. ^ 

Has one atypical group been given funds more often than another in 
the distribution of State aid? An answer to this question would 
seemingly indicate the importance ascribed to each type. The data 
of Table 7 point out that aid is given for the blind in 12 cases out of 17 
enactments, or 70 per cent. The corresponding percentages for the 
other groups are: Crippled, 75 per cent; deaf, 77 per cent; open air, 
36 per cent; speech, 50 per cent; disciplinary, 30 per cent; mentally 
subnormal, 40 per cent; and gifted, 50 per cent. The blind, crippled, 
and deaf have received aid in most instances, whereas inadequate 
legal provision has been made for the support of the other groups. 

Pennsylvania ranks high in progressive legislation for atypical 
children in that all classes are mandatory, and State aid is given in 
each case. 13 Indiana gives aid for the five types of physical defec- 
tives specified in her laws. Michigan, Minnesota, and Missouri 
likewise assist for all of the classes which then laws permit or require 
to be established. Iowa and Washington mention one and two 
types, respectively, in their laws and supply aid for their support. 
No special aid is provided in the followin^eight States, all of which, 

u 9m Tab 1 m S tod 7. 
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however, have some legislation permitting or requiring atypical 
classes: Connecticut, Kansas, Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Oregon, and Utah. Six of these States have not enacted any 
“atypical” legislation. They are: Rhode Island, Delaware, Georgia, 
Virginia , 14 Texas, and Colorado. The three States of Connecticut, 
Ixmisiana, and Oregon have each enacted permissive or mandatory 
legislation comprising five or more atypical types, and yet no special 
aid is provided the local districts. Connecticut endeavored to enact 
a law during her recent legislative session which would have provided 
support for special classes, but it failed to pass. 

"Since this manuscript has been submitted Virginia has enacted legislation relative to public-school 
classes (or the blind.— Editor. 


* 


V 


Table 7. Provision in State latcs of special State aid for public-school classes for atypical chihlrt 
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There are a number of bases on which the support is adminis- 
tered— per pupil, per teacher, per class, or a combination of these 
factors. The per pupil basis is most generally used. The combina- 
tion method is applied in New York, Pennsylvania, and Washing- 
ton. In the per pupil system of distribution the State specifies that 
it will pay the excess cost (up to a prescribed maximum) above that 
of the average cost for a normal child for the maintenance and in- 
struction of the atypical pupil for a school year of a certain length, or 
proportionately less for a shorter period. At times the statute defi- 
nitely states whether the legislation is for elementary or secondarv 
education, or both. The law of Michigan is quoted as an example 
of the per pupil type : 

The total amount per pupil paid to any one school district for the purpose 
hcreiu provided shall not exceed the difference between the average per capita 
cost of instruction and equipment for the other children in the first eight grades 
of said school district and the average per capita cost required to pay teachers’ 
wages and the cost of the necessary special school equipment to educate the 
children enrolled in the classes established for those children who may be included 
within the provisions of this act. In no case shall the amount paid exoeed two 
hundred dollars for each child instructed in aaid school district during the school 
year, and a part of such sum proportionate to the time of instruction of any pupil 
so instructed less than the number of months prescribed for the school district for 
the year. The l>oard of education of any school district that does not maintain 
a class for t he children named in this act may pay the tuition of any such children 
to a school maintaining such schools or classes. 1 * * 

In most of this legislation, especially that relating to crippled * 
children, provision is made for State reimbursement for home teach- 
ing, transportation, tuition in another district, etc., hut these special 
features will not be analyzed in this 9 tudy. \ 

Which States have made the most adequate financed provision for 
atypical children? Reference to the data in thd column headed 
Blind in Table 7 indicates that the highest per pupil amount is 
$37 5, 14 which is given by Ohio; Minnesota provides $300; Illinois 
and Wisconsin each $250; Michigan provides $200; and California 
$100, with an equal amount to be given by the countv. Inasmuch 
as the per teacher or per class bases would have to be at least $1,000 
to compare with the preceding figures, it can readily be seen that 
$500 per class in Massachusetts and $750 per teacher in Missouri 
represent decidedly lower reimbursement. The recent Maryland pro- 
vision of $2,000 per class is the moat adequate of those which have 
hitherto been enacted on this basis. 

The per pupil aid for crippled is higher than for the blind in two 
instances, and lower in two others— all in the North Central Divi- 
sion. In two other cases it is the same. ThisAyonld indicate that 

'• Michigan, p. A., ISOS, Act US, Me. 4. 

* The director al ttw division of y t^ui cbm* In • lctt« i 
tint bo no* than IMM) will bo paid par pupil tn afeht-oftrU* 
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there seems to be no set opinion as to whether the crippled require 
more, the same, or lees than the blind. Three States — Illinois, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin — specify $300; Minnesota, $250; Michigan, $200; 
And California, $100. 

The aid for deaf classes (per pupil basis) is the same or lower in 
every case than that for the blind or crippled. *The highest amount 
is $300 in the case of Ohio and Nebraska; 17 Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota specify $250 ; Michigan, $200; California, $100; Illinois, $110; 
• Massachusetts pays the total cost in six cities. Nebraska is the only 
State which has provided a scale based on enrollment ' in a class. 
This furnishes an incentive for the establishment of small classes for 
the deaf in that State. Amounts specified for other atypical types 
are scattering and require no special comment. 

Where a State has provided the same amount for each type, it 
<hems probable that little recognition has been given to the relative 
cost of educating tho different groups. This is true in New york, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, and California. The 
Indiana enactment, however, may be said to be the most flexible, as 
the State will pay three-fourths of the excess cost, with no maximum 
specified. Under careful State regulation, this act should prove a 
decided stimulus to special class development. 

2. Actual amount 'provided during 1927-28 > — In order to have some 
indication of the total support accorded special education in the 
States, the superintendents of public instruction were asked to 
specify the total sum given to the school districts for all education 
during 1927-28 and the amount given for special education alone. 
Comparable figures were received from five States. These are given 
in Table 8. While no valid conclusions may be drawn from the fivtf 
States citeH, yet the figures give us some indication of the tendency, 
inasmuch as the three divisions of the country which give State aid 
for special education are represented. 

Pennsylvania seems to be spending too little proportionately for 
this education, if the expenditures in other States may serve as a 
criterion. Minnesota, on the other hand, is almost as far above the 
average percentage expenditure of the five States as Pennsylvania is 
below this point. 


D. Trend of Legislation Concerning Atypical Children 


I. Past Tendencies 

W 

Tho, trend of “atypical” legislation may be seen by reference to 
Tables 9 and 10. The firet tabulation gives the first and last years 
that enactments for the various exceptional groups have been passed 
in the 30 States; the second is a distribution by years of the first 
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** S r taU * to local districts for all educe 
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State 

Year 

Total amount 
ffven to local 
district 

Total amount 
for education 
of atypical 
chDdren 

Percent- 
8*e that 
column 4 
la of col- 
umn 3 

1 

Minnesota 

3 

1927-28 

3 

tn an q aa m 

4 

5 

Pennsvhania 

Washington — 

Wisconsin - 

Average... 

1 The data thi« «.hi» ka» .. 

1927-28 

1927-28 

1927-28 

1927-28 

w f °w>» WH, UU 

A 468, SUL 40 
1 IS, 786, 000. 00 
8,212,474.00 

4,377,8m. 00 

*388,401.29 
108,027.48 
174,287.27 
181. 788. 00 
198,233.38 

19 

24 

1.4 

22 

17 

27 : 
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Table 10. Distribution, by yeara, of initial enactments relative to public education 

of atypical children 


Year 


181*} 

1901 ... 

1902 
I9Q3. 
1904. 

1906 
1906. 

1907 .. 

1908 

1909 . 

1910 /. 

1911. . 
1912... 
1&13 .. 

1914 

1915 

1916 


Blind 


Crippled 


Deaf 


»l 

I 

I 


1917. 

1918 

1919. 

1920 

1921 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 
' 1925 . 

1928. 

1927. 

1928 

1929 


L... 


Total 


17 


> 1 


Open 

air 


Speech 


Disci- 

plinary 


16 


r*** 

r 


1H 


(*) 


10 


Mentally 

sub- 

normal 


10 


Olfled 


♦ 1 


16 


Total 


•1 


0 

2 

5 

11 

0 

7 

3 

15 

7 

14 

r 

n 

l 

0 

0 

10 

I 

0 

100 


Read table as Mows: During! 1896 one 8Ut« only 'Ohio) paused its Initial legislation relative to' public 
Hchool classes tor the deaf. In 1919 there were 16 initial enactments; 3 referred to the blind, 2 to crippled, etc. 

* Ohio. 

1 Nebraska. 

1 Michigan. 

« Illinois. 

1 Maryland. 

^JViaoonsin. - 


During the war years, from 1914 to 1918, a sudden increase in 
enactments is noted. This may have been due to an awakened reali- 
zation that' a healthy, mentally competent citizenry was a national 
asset. The n«!xt important legislative year, 1 * 1917, witnessed a decline 
in enactments, which can be explained by the ‘entry of the United 
States into the war. The year 1919, after the war had terminated, 
again showed a large number of acts, more than those passed during 
any previous or subsequent yjmr. In the years 1921, 1923, and 1927, 
similarly, considerable “atypical” legislation was passed. As repre- 
sentative of the interest in this field, it should be noted that as recently 
as 1927 initial acts were passed comprising all of the special types. 

The trend in the different sections of the United States may be 
noted, in Table 9. In the North Atlantic Division, Connecticut 
passed all of her “atypical” laws in 1921; New York goes back in 
most of this legislation to 1917 ; Pennsylvania to 1919. Furthermore, 
the States of this division, with the exception of Connecticut, have 
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made amendments to 
years. However, no 
I!) 1 7 except provision 
iu 1913. S 
The North Central 
the start of the World 
in Michigan in 1905; 


their original “atypical” acts in quite recent 
legislation in this section antedates the year 
for disciplinary classes in New Jersey, enacted 

Division had legislation for pach type prior to 
War. An act concerning the blind was passed 
concerning the crippled, by Illinois, in 1909; 
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deaf, by Ohio, in 1896; open air, by Wisconsin, in 1915; disciplinary, 
by Nebraska, in 1901 ; mentally subnormal by Illinois, in 1909; gifted, 
by Wisconsin, m 1916. Furthermore, this division has also enaeted 
very recent legislation for all types except the disciplinary, for which 
the last law was passed in 1923. Missouri. and Nebraska enacted 
their last laws relating to exceptional children in 1921; all of the 
other States, on the other hand, have had more recent legislation. 

When the Southern Divisions are examined, it is found that few 
acts have been passed and that done are recent except that of Mary- 



land, in 1929, and that of Alabama embracing the mentally sub- 
normal, and passed in 1927, The most recent act, in Louisiana, 
which comprises most atypical types, was passed in 1922. 

In the Western Division, California and Oregon have enacted 
recently for practically all types. In 1921 California passed her 
first legislation, which comprised most of the groups. Oregon’s 
enactments begin in 1923 for all types except the disciplinary, which 
dates from 1917. Utah and Washington passed laws embracing dis- 
ciplinary cases in 1905 and 1903, respectively, but have had no 
recent legislation. 

. Considering the development of legislation for each atypical type, 
it can be stated from Table 10 that the most uniform growth has 
taken place with the “disciplinary” enactments: The blind and deaf 
also received early attention, but most acts bearing on these types 
have been recent. No generalizations may be made concerning the 
other types except the observation s that theb^growth has occurred 
largely since the war. 

2. Present Need 

(a) Desirable additional or new legislation: Opinions of State ad- 
ministrators. In a questionnaire sent to the State superintendent of 
public instruction or director of ajjlfeial education of each of 30 States 
the question was asked, “What new or additional legislation cover- 
ing special education in the public schools do you see a need for at 
present in your State?” Replies were received from 16 of the 
States. These should be compared with Tables 3 and 7, which sum- 
marize existing “atypical" legislation. Four State^Massachu setts, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, and Georgia — answered “nS^’ These re- 
plies were signed in the first three cases, respectively *,by the super- 
visor of special schools and classes, director of special education, and 
inspector of consolidated schools; that of Georgia was unsigned. 19 

The other 12 States responding indicated in general the need for 
new legislation. Their replies, grouped according jAsections of the 
country, follow. w 

North Atlantic Division. — Connecticut: '‘There should be vocational super- 
vision of feeble-minded children in industry. No additional legislation is needed 
at present,” (No signature.) 

Now Jersey: “ Legislative survey commission to make a report the present 
year.” (No signature.) 

North Central Division. — Indiana: “We have not had sufficient time to deter- 
mine needed adjustments in our 1927 law.” (No signature.) 

Missouri: “For gifted children especially.” (8tate superintendent of public 
schools.) 

*?tr*Z*P ware not rfgnad In the ip*, provMad. tUy aUcaU. bowavar, fro® 

too offloos of the State miperlotoodent of public Instruction or the State dtooiqtttf f ecia l 
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Ohio: “ Subsidy, regulations, and supervision for mentally handicapped. 
Thorough testing system and a great extension of service of bureau of juvenile 
research.” (Director of division of special classes.) 

Wisconsin: “Increased budget for mental defectives (and) defective vision.” 
(Clinical psychologist, department of public instruction.) > 

Southern Division. — Virginia: “Fortunately for us * * * the State board 
of education by general regulation can supply needed direction.” (Superintend- 
ent of public instruction.) 

Tennessee: “-Not a pressing issue in this State.” (No signature.) 

Western Division. — -California: “We have no State aid for mentally retarded 
or gifted children. Our law applies to physically handicapped only.”' (Chief, 
division of special education.) 

Oregon: “Practically all of the children needing special education are pro- 
vided for under the existing laws of this State.” (Superintendent of public 
instruction.) 

Utah: “ More adequate finances. State trade school.” (State superintendent 
of public instruction.) 

Washington: “ Definite check on subnormals.*' (No signature.) 

Three of the preceding States — Connecticut, Ohio, and Washing- 
ton — desire more supervision and regulation of the mentally subnor- 
mal; Connecticut emphasizes their control in industry; Ohio speaks 
of the need for considerable extension of “juvenile research”; Mis- 
souri sees the necessity of legislation for the gifted. 

Ohio and California desire a State subsidy for mentally subnormal 
children, and Wisconsin wishes an increased budget for this type. 
California also mentions State aid for the gifted, as no subsidy is 
granted in that State to either of the mentally atypical groups. 

Indiana and New Jersey are awaiting the reports of observers on 
the existing laws; Tennessee, Virginia, and Oregon see no especial 
need for additional enactments at present. 

(6) Legislation for the gifted: Opinions of State administrators . — 
Inasmuch as fewer legal enactments concerning tjitf gifted have been 4 
passed by the States than for any other group of atypical children, it 
was thought desirable to obtain special information on this point 
from the State superintendents of public instruction. Accordingly, 
they were asked the following question in an inquiry which was sub- 
mitted to them: 

Maoy educators believe that the gifted child should be provided with just 
as much opportunity and special facilities for his training as is now*provided in 
most plaoes for those of low mental endowment. What is your opinion con- 
cerning this question? 

» 

Fifteen of the thirty States made some reply. In general, those 
answering this question were in favor of some extra provision for the I 
gifted. The replies, grouped according to sections of the country, 
were: 

North Atlantio Division. — Connecticut: “I believe they should be so provided 
for.” (No signature.) 
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When ail specials have such 
(Supervisor of special schools 


Massachusetts: “ Minimum standard far all. 
opportunity, then extend opportunity of gifted." 
and classes.) 

Pennsylvania: "The gifted child should have adequate opportunity for maxi, 
mal development of ability." (Director of special education.) 

North Central Division.— Indiana: " Yes, to limited degree." * (No signature 
schools t ° lfted ChUdren 811011141 1)6 '"couraged.” (Inspector of consolidate! 

Michigan:. "He certainly should be given educational opportunities which 
will challenge and develop all his ability." (State director of division of specs] 
education.) . ^ B 

Missouri: "I think gifted children should be provided special facilities for 
their training. (State superintendent of public achoola,) 

Ohio: " Should have special facilities ." (Din»ctorof division of special classes t 

South Atlantic Div, 8 ,on— Delaware: "The State should furnish opportunity 
and direction for speciahy gifted children, but not to the extent required bv 
mentally deficient ones, as the need on their part is not so greAt. ” (8tate gut*>rin. 
tendent of ’ public instruotion.) ^ 

Georgia: "As much as needed." (No signature.) 

South Central Division— Tennessee: "Correct." (No signature ) 

Western Dlvision-Callfomia: "Gifted children need just as much attention 
if not more, than the retarded child." (Chief, dlviaion of public instruction i 

. .F. h ?, de / ^ rtmeilt ,6 iD fftVor facilities for the training of 

the gifted child. (Superintendent of public instruction.) 

l n ^t h LvJ Jn K d0 * , ! bte f ly th ° giftcd chi,dreo ’ if properly trained, would make the 

ctS! ?! rib K o n t0 8 ° C ^ propV8B - To ne ? ,ePt th e proper guidance of gifted 
children "Probably more serious than to neglect those of low mental endowments 

h “ d * ohUdretl we better able to work out their own problem* 
without aid. We therefore favor the adaptation of educational opportunity te 
meet the special needs of different types of student*, whether on the lower or t he 
upper level. (Superintendent of public instruction.) 

Wa*htngton: “Yes, if not too expensive.” (No signature.) 

It should be observed that of the four States having legislation 
concerning the gifted, Pennsylvania, California, and Oregon express 
themselves as being definitely in favor of special provisions; Wis- 
consin faded to answer this question. Other States expressing similar 

aP ?^r & J 6re Mic ^ an * Missouri, Ohio, Georgia, Tennessee, Utah, 
and YY ashington. Massachusetts believes that the $fted should \w 
taken care of after all others have attained a minimum standard; 
Indiana, Iowa, and Delaware believe in a limited recognition. The 
preceding statements from State superintendents of public instruction 
point to the need of somo tangible recognition of this neglected field 
of special education, f • * 

State educational authoriteis were further aaked whether they be- 
lieved a State should give special aid for gifted classes if authority 
for their establishment had been granted. Fifteen of the thirty 
States replied to this question. Nine replied “yes,” five “no,” and 
Michigan considered it to be “debatable.” Grouping the States 
according to their location, the replies and the officials signing the 
inquiries were as follows: ' 
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North Atlantic Division — Connecticut: “Yea." {No signature.) 
Massachusetts: “No.” (Supervisor of special schools and classes.) 
Pennsylvania: “Yes. ” (Director of special education.) 

North Central Division — Indiana: “Yes.” (No signature.) 

Iowa: “No.** (Inspector of consolidated schools.) 

Michigan: “It is debatable. I believe the local city schools should do this." 
iState director, division of special education.) 

Missouri: “Yes..” (8tate superintendent of public schools.) 

Ohio: “Yes." (Director of division of special classes.) 

Wisconsin: “Yes." (Clinical psychologist, department of public instruction.) 
Southern States — Delaware: “No.” (State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion.) 

Georgia: “I do not agree that it is the business of the State to provide all 
funds for schools. The local unit should provide for special activities while 
State provides for regular. Let State lead by education and not by stimulation. " 
No signature.) 

Tennessee: “Yes. ” (No signature.) 

Western Division — California: “Yes." (Chief, division of special education.) 
Oregon : “It should. ", (Superintendent of public instruction.) 

Washington: “No." (No signature.) 


It should be noted that two of the five States answering the question 
in the negative were Delaware and Georgia, neither of which has 
any law dealing with public-school atypical classes. The other three, 
were Massachusetts, Iowa, and Washington. On the other hand, 
Tennessee, which replied in the affirmative, provides only for manda- 
tory classes for tuberculous children. The remaining eight States 
which believed that the gifted should receive special aid were t Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, anckfOregon. California has probably more gifted classes 
than any other State, but has not provided any special aid for these 
groups. Pennsylvania has made the establishment of classes for the 
gifted and special aid for their maintenance mandatory, yet none 
have been established in Philadelphia or Pittsburgh, the two largest 
cities of the State. 

In view of the prevailing opinion previously noted that classes for 
the gifted should be provided, and in view of the. replies just cited 
relative to State aid for these classes, it seems that the time is oppor- 
tune for educational authorities in this country to give serious con- 
sideration to the proper education of children of exceptional ability. 




E> Summary and Conclusions 


Summary. — 1. In several States the laws definitely permit classes 
for atypical children in the high school; in California, State aid is 
explicitly provided for such classes. . 

2. Fifteen of thirty States 10 replied to a question concerning the 
desirability of special education for gifted children. Ten were 

" SO 8 tales only (those containing attics of over 100,000 population, 1000 census) bars been considered In 
iblsetady. (8se Introduction iorTlst of thsse States.) * 


I 
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definitely in favor of such special provision; five believed in a limited 
recognition. 

3. Nineteen out of thirty States have lowered the minimum or 
increased the maximum of the compulsoiy attendance ages for atypical 
children with respect to normal pupils. The North Central States 
have provided for a longer attendance period than the North Atlantic 
States by almost a year in the case of the blind, and one and one-half 
years for the deaf. The average compulsoiy range for the deaf 
exceeds that of any other type. (See Table 4.) 

4. State aid has been specified in approximately 50 per cent of the 

enactments. The North Central States have been most -consistent in 

supplying aid; the Southern States, on the other hand, have riven 
little special aid. (See Table 7.) »ve given 

5. The blind, cnppled, and deaf have received State aid in most 
instances, whereas the other atypical groups are inadequately sup- 
ported. There is considerable variation among the States as to the 
amount of Stato aid providod for a given type. 

6. Eighty-five of one hundred initial enactments concerning the 
pubhc-school education of atypical children have been passed since 
1914. (See Table 10.) 

Condwtums.—l. There is need of a generally accepted terminology 

°/ ^eseions commonly used in connection with atypical classes 
(bee lables 1 and 2.) 

2. The prevalence of mandatory provision for classes in the North 

Central States and the almost entire absence of such manihtorv 

legislation in the North Central Division points to the desirabilitv 

?c m i vestl « ftt1011 deterjnine which plan is the more practicable 
(See lable 3.) 

3 State aid, even though it be slight, should be offered evervwhere 
for the establishment of atypical classes. (See Table 7.) 

4. All atypical groups should receive due consideration in the 
distribution of State funds. 
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Chapter D 

State Organization and Administration of Education of Atypical Children 

The establishment of bureaus of special education in State depart- 
ments of public instruction is a comparatively recent practice. 
Ferguson 1 reports hone of these bureaus in existence in 191frr He 
points out that there were three, however, in 1920, and six in 1923. 
In 1928* * this number had grown to 10. 

Prior to the inauguration of Ine first department of special educa- 
tion the blind, deaf, and f^ble-minded in institutions were supervised 
by an assistant superintendent, department of welfare, or by some 
other State organization or individual whose duties were ordinarily 
divided among a number of functions. At present, 10 of the 30 
States comprised in this investigation have established independent 
departments of special education. It is the purpose of this chapter 
to tell something of the organization of these bureaus and the regula- 
tions which they have issued for the proper maintenance of atypical 
classes. The teacher-preparing institutions which provide special 
courses for teachers of these classes will also be mentioned, in order 
to show the facilities within each State for the adequate preparation 
of “special class” teachers. 

_ A. Organization 

1. States 'providing divisions of special education . — The 10 States* 
having departments of special education 4 and the exact titles of the 
‘ officials having direction of these departments are presented in 
Table 11. It will be noted that the titles are quite dissimilar; also, 
in the case.of New York and Wisconsin, the direction of special educa- 
tion is shared by two officials. New York has two divisions con- 
cerned with special education, but neither one embraces all types of 
atypical classes. The chief of the Special Schools Bureau of New 
York has written as follows concerning the duties of his department: 

This bureau supervisee the work of institutional schools for the deaf and the 
blind, the schools in the State prisons, the Indian schools, and the New York 

> Ferguson, A. W. Prill— 1 Mill SUIT of State Departments of Education. U. 8. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, IBM, N*. 17. p. 7, 

' Principal State School Offlc— and Thatr Assistants. U. 8. Bureau of Education. M Imeocraphed 
bulletin dated February, 1MB. Mpp. 

> It iboukl be recalled that SO State* only (Uxms oootalainscdtlee at 10M00 population or over, iMOomuus) 
are considered In this study. 

* The U. 8. Bureau of Education mboeogrspbed boOetki of Pamary, HOB, previously cited, ebowa that 
Wyoming mi the only other State having a department of special education at that time. 
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• tate Nautical School. There are about 1,600 children receivfnir State . nn n' * 
menta m institutional schools for the deaf. There are betw^fn T 
hundred other children in these schools. There are about 300 chilH ^ tW ° 
State appointments in institutional schools for the blhS.» 3 living 

■ able 11 . Slate* having bureaus providing far the education of 


atypical children 


sntr 1 


NOKTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 

('onmni lout 

Mttji 8 achiLS 4 'n>- 

NVwYorlc 

JVnnsy lviui in... 

north ckntiim. nmsfox 


Title* ofilirwtor 


Michigan... 

Mhmpnota.. 

Ohio 

Wisconsin . _ 


80PTHKKN DIVISION 

Alabama 

WF. 5 TKRN DIVISION 

California. 


Dim tor of special education and standard* 
riunervisor of apodal schools and dassee. 

D l &ra?j^ u i sx: Cb “- ' rtmM 


KCw s 1 ?^ 1 j 525 w'ssSiSr" ,ot suMn.. 

Director of division of special classes 
JKl™"' Wtad ' aDd d * , * Ctlv ^P'* fi <**»«: Director of sp^aj 


Director of exceptional education. 



The otheiUa&ion embracing special education in New York— the 

• i n ^f Bureau ~ has supervision over the education of 
the blind crippled, and deaf in public-school classes. Wisconsin 
likewise has two officials charged with the supervision of special 

Wil? ° f 9pecial 6duCftfcion “ d » ^tor of P deaf 

blind, and defectivo-spooch classes. 9 

r,ble 1 th , at th09e Stste9 ba ™S provision for the estab- 

1 L f \ yP1Ca ™ ‘ lS8<M 8hould also ha ™ St »te departments of 
“ education. These divisions could establish stsndaids con- 
cernulg the venous phases of special class administration, with which 

S^e C f° U d req i1 lre corapUance » s « prerequisite for participation in 
he lr ^ • ,r m9 rea80 J n8blf ' '« prosume that such detads could 
“ efciently managed by a special department chained with 
tto one phase of education. What is found in actual practice? a ' 
comparison of Tables 3 and 11 reveals the situation. 

n the North Atlantic Division, New Jersey is the only State not 
aving a department of special education, except Rhode Island 
which has no ‘‘atypical" legislation. New' Jersey requts clZi 

fOI ill;! r - ‘ V, r.r f ,typlc ‘! cbildren “'<> givee State aid for the crippled. 

, mOIS ’ lndlantt - and Missouri, in the North Central Diviaion, 

^ LTTT 6 e81 i ‘° n ,0r Bve typw of 0lM8 “. “d give State 
Of 6 ™’ ^ 81X typee ’ re8 P ecti ' , «ly. but have not eatablished 
bureaus of special education. Iowa and Nebraska likewise hays no 

» Comapoudeme wit* this offiotal, April, iu». 
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departments, but their need for such bureaus, in view of special aid 
for only one type in each State, is slight. * , 

The only other States requiring special mention are Oregon and 
Washington, neither of which has provided a special education depart- 
ment. Oregon requires classes for five types of exceptional children, 
but provides no State aid ; Washington has no mandatory classes, but 
provides aid for two groups. 

To summarize the preceding analysis, 20 of the 30 States comprised 
in this study have some mandatory legislation relative to atypical 
education. Ten of the twenty have provided bureaus of special 
education since 1915; the other 10 have no such departments. These 
Utter States and their locations are: New Jersey, in the North Atlan- 
tic Division; Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska, in the 
North Central; Tennessee, in the South Central; and Oregon, Utah, 
and Washington, in the Western. Of this group of 10 States, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Tennessee, and Utah have mandatory legislation for only 
ono type. This leaves six States — New Jersey, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Oregon, and Washington — which appear to require separate 
departments of special education. 

Four States have made statutory provision for the establishment 
of these departments. They are Connecticut, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming, the firet three being comprised in the present study. 
In coniptiarice with this law, departments have been inaugurated in 
Connecticut, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, but not in Illinois. The 
superintendent of public instruction of that State writes in a letter 
dated* October 30, 1929, that, “no State director of special education 
has been provided.” The sections of the statutes of Connecticut, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin referring to the appointment of these officials 
are quoted below: 

Connecticut: " The State board of education shall appoint a director of special 
education and standards and shall make regulations to carry out the purpose of 
this act." (Sec. 1, ch. 356, approved June 24, 1921.) 

Illinois: "The superintendent of public instruction shall appoint a director of 
'classes for specially liaiulicappod children who shall assist school authorities in 
the Classification of these special types and their organization info classes suitable 
to their handicaps in those localities in Illinois where such special facilities arc 
not now available.” (Sec. 6, senate bill 448, approved June 25, 1923.) 

Wisconsin: "The State superintendent of public instruction shall appoint in 
his department * * * two persons of suitable training uud experience who 

shall have general supervision of such classes and Who shall give special attention 
to examining, testing, and classifying the pupils applying for admission to such 
special classes , and perform such other duties as the 8tate superintehdent may 
direot.” (Subsec. (3) of aec. 41.036 as amended May 27, 1921.) 

Thus of the 24 States having legislation pertaining to the education 
of exceptional children, 10 have provided departments of special edu- 
cation, 3 of these being expressly stipulated in the laws of the States 
concerned. Table 11 shows that 4 of the 10 States are in the North 
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“™ i0D ’ T 4 “ « *• North Central, 1 in the Southern, end , 

rjsvjsv: « 

2. (b^imaihon qf dwicions of special education .— The tvnea of 
organization in a number of bureaus of special education, each Wpre 
sentmg a somewhat different plan, are described below. The material 

“t T" 0bt8,ne,i throu « h correspondence with the 
State officials, from bulletins issued by the State departments,* and 
in the case of Pennsylvania, by personal visitation. 7 

The Bureau of Special Education of Pennsylvania is in charge of a 
director and a supervisor. As the program of this department is 

Store P 'T / by ‘J 1 * director * nd to astotant throughout the 
State, this is a lme type of organization. Their power, furthermore 

greater because the work of the bureau has a definite legal basis’ 

It nre^n, “/T* 1 th * writer that most of his time was consumed 
present in dealing with problems connected with classes for the 

mentally subnormal. He had very little opportunity, so he stated 
to devote to the other types of special education. The director and 
supervisor spend much of their time in field work, advising and check- 
mg up on methods, equipment, etc. They also arrange for regional 
conferences of special class teachers at various points throughout the 
Mate. ^ Considerable correspondence has to be attended to at the 

.,‘™ bl,r « and bulletins must be issued at intervals covering 
teacher certification, "procedures to be followed with different 
atypical groups,” etc. No sharp line seems to be drawn as to the 
p lcular duties of each officer. It is obvious that two officials can 
not attend to the many details connected with this department. This 
i s espec ially true because of the fact that the Pennsylvania law requirl, 
asses to be established for all possible types of atypical children. 

It seems that supervisors should be appointed for at least the major 
atypical groups. J 

The organization of the California Division of Special Education » 

Z 71 TJ I’? b ~ Th0 torea ua represented deal 

i 0f the bl “* <i ' edu « ltion of crippled children, educa- 

tion of the deaf, correction of speech disorders, and mental hygiene 
and subnormality. * 

The California department, in contrast to that of Pennsylvania 
“ 1 toe-and -staff organization. The director is the line officer 
whereas the chiefs of the various bureaus are primarily advisers! J 

■ !° «■?«-»-• »• n. ~ 
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and therefore staff officers. This department was organized Septem- 
ber 1, 1927. The firet work of the division was to send out question- 
naires to the 27 largest cities of the State to find out the number of 
children having handicaps, the type of work being done for them, and 
the possibility of extending such work. The inquiry showed that in 
these 27 cities there were approximately 10,000 mentally retarded 
children (I. Q. below 80), 5,000 superior, and 9,000 physically handi- 
capped. Of the last group, 3.4 per cent were blind, 1.6 per oerft had 
Jefective vision, 17 per cent crippled, 8 per cent deaf, 40 per cent 

speech defectives, and 30 per cent miscellaneous (anaemic, cardiac, 

etc.). 

The director concluded in her 1927-28 report, referred to previously, 
that there was — ‘ * ’■ 

1. A lack of definite knowledge of the actual conditions existing in the different 
localities. 

2 . A lack of interest in anything but the routine edycatiynal methods. 

3. A lack of knowledge concerning modern. constructive types of education. 

4. A lack of accuracy in reporting such conditions as were known . 

The recent report of the California Commission for the Study of 
Problem Children * will most probably lead to changes throughout the 
State and a modification of the organization of the department of 
special education to take care of the additional activities suggested. 

The title of the Connecticut Bureau of Special Education, “Divi- 
sion of Special Education and Standards/’ is suggestive in its implica- 
tion that the establishment of standards should be a function of such 
a department. This bureau consists of a director and one assistant. 
The Michigan Department of Special Education comprises a director 
and two supervisors. 

It is of interest to note that the tides of the directors of special 
education in New York, Michigan, and Minnesota imply that the 
direction of gifted classes could not be a valid function of such a 
department. Of course, it is known that the laws of those States do 
not permit such classes at present. The titles of the directore in 
those States are, respectively, “Chief, Crippled Children’s Bureau ”; 10 
State Director, Division of Special Education for Handicapped 
Jiildren”; and “Director of Special Classes for Defectives.” All of 
hr other seven States providing these departments have given titles 
»hich could embrace any type of atypical group. 

The procedure followed in Ohio in organizing special classes and 
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fie duties of a director of such classes are expressed very definitely 
recent publication of the Ohio State Department of Education." 


•8acmnanto, CaUL: State Printing Office, 1MB. 

" The other Now York bums baa charge of institutional 
11 Hadley, Duel O: Educating Crippled ChOdreo in Ohio. 
|*o. IW7. p.1*. 

58448° — 31 ft 
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Thfl special education department of this State consists o( the director 
and an assistant. There are also four supervisors of Right-saving 
classes. Concerning the organization of classes, the author writes: 

There is a State director of special classes whose duty it is to stimulate com- 
munities in caring for their children — all of them^-and to show the value of 
special class work. This is done through the superintendent of schools, the 
board of education, and the looal health authorities. * * * Superintendents 

are often glad for this assistance. The State*director and an assistant go into a 
community not once but usually many times before the class is really in operation. 

In many other States people are saying, " Why doesn’t our State have classes 
for crippled children?” Perhaps the most significant reason may be that there 
is no one who is responsible for a State program. In the work of organizing 
classes for several types of physically handicapped, there is not recalled more 
than three occasions when the local district approached the State department to 
ask that a class be organized. 

Illustrating the need for StatS direction of atypical classes, the 
author emphasizes the lack of uniformity in State appropriations for 
special classes in Ohio until a separate .department had been created. 
Then certain standards were established and steps taken to see that 
they were maintained. She states: 


From 1913 to 1920, inclusive, $641,000 was appropriated for the maintenance 
of special classes for physically handicapped children, and there was no one whose 
duty it was to direct this work. The State department of education approved 
claims on faith and without any sort of uniformity of system, 'tfie local di»- 
tridts deducted an amount which represented the per capita cost of educating an 
’ equal number of children in the grades before submitting their claims for reim- 
bursement, and there was no one whose duty it was to determine the correctness 
of this cost. Districts asked for reimbursement in a lump sum, not specifying 
items for which the money was expended. 

In July, 1921, a director was appointed, with the duty of seeing to it that each 
physically handicapped child of normal mentality be given a fair chance to get 
an education. 

The director — * 

(a) Fixes the requirements made standard-lay the State for the maintenance of 
classes; 

(b) Inspects clashes to see that standards arc maintained; 

(c) Visits children receiving home instruction and those peeding instruction; 

(d) Surveys rural sections and makes recommendations on isolated cases rela- 
tive to proper procedure in order to make instruction possible;' 

(*) Adjusts and approves claims for reimbursement amounting to $426,000 per 
year; 

(/) Makes contacts with various State and private organisations interested in 
crippled children, with the idea of securing proper cooperation; 

( g ) Endeavors to interest local groups in the problem of educating crippled 
children, to the end that new classes may be organised and that sentiment tnav 
be stimulated for the proper State and local support of these classes. 1 * 


■» Ibid., p. 14. 
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Id order to determine the regulations and administrative procedures 
of the various States withreference to special education, the following 
documents were requested in a questionnaire sent to State educational 
officials during March, 1929: 

(a) The latest law of your State on special education in the public schools. 

(b) The latest report of your department on special education. 

le) Standards adopted by your 8tate or department covering the certification 
of s|>eciftl class teachers, or other material regulating the organization of these 

rlA8fl68. 

In response to this request, various documents 13 and forms were 
received from 8 of the 10 States maintaining special departments, and 
from Indiana and Missouri, which do not have such bureaus of special 
education. It is significant to note that of the 24 States having some 
legislation relative to atypical children, only 10 forwarded printed 
material dealing with the regulation of such groups. Eight of the 
10 responses were from States having departments of special education. 
Thus there were only two States represented in the group not having 
special education bureaus but which do have legislation embracing 
atypical education in the public schools. This latter group comprises 
14 States. This small representation apparently indicates a lack of 
regulatory material issued by departments of public instruction in 
those States not maintaining departments of special education. 

Of the 10 States forwarding printed material, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, an^l Ohio furnished data embracing all phases of adminis- 
tration. Pennsylvania's regulations concerning teacher certification 
were the most comprehensive of any received. Massachusetts has 
issued an excellent monograph dealing with the administration of 
special classes for retarded children. Michigan has a 56-page bulletin 
covering the Education of Handicapped School Children. Ohio, of 
dl the States, forwarded the most descriptive material. The docu- 
ments received from that State were : Bulletins enumerating “ pro- 
scribed standards" for sight-saving, crippled, and deaf classes; a 
134-page pamphlet entitled “Educating Crippled Children in Ohio"; 
“ d a booklet. Sight Savii^ Classes in the Public Schools (of Ohio/ 
90 pages. 

As our analysis is concerned primarily with the State, we shall cite 
briefly typical regulations received from the commonwealths on the 
T&rious phases of administration and for the different atypical groups. 
The certification of teachers, however, will be discussed later, as 
enough material was received on this subject to permit of a careful 
interstate comparison. 

D Thm an mantionad daring tha ogam of tbtoctanpuc. 
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1. Regulations and standards of ttie States relative to special educa- 
tion . — Massachusetts has issued the following regulations concerning 
the mentally subnormal : 14 

Organization: If there are three classes in a building, there ahn ni d be three 
groups, one to a class, according to intelligence. The lower group should com- 
prise children whose mental age is less than 7; the middle group, between 7 and 9; 
the upper group, over 9. 

Equipment: Rooms should be light, well ventilated, attractive, and bathing 
facilities should be provided. There Hhould be movable chairs and desks, loom*, 
benches, sewing machines, cooking utensils, etc. 

Records and reports: Correlation chart for each child; standard achievement 
t?stfl each year. A 9 by 12 folder should contain physical record card, correla- 
tion chart, other records, reports of home calls, of school nurse, etc. Frequent 
reports should be made to parents. 

Course of study: Younger children should have handwork two-fifths of school 
day; q^r children, three-fifths of school day. One hour per day is mi nimum f 0r 
training in physical education and health. 

Certain special rulings have been made by the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Special Education embracing classes for those pupils who 
are three or more years mentally retarded. They are: 

1. There must be an annual examination of those chDdrAHhree or mom yean 

retarded in mental development by the State department of mon tai or 

by an examiner approved by that department. 1 * This examination covers very 
thoroughly the so-called “ 10-point scale,” which embraces the following fields: 
Physical examination;, family history; personal and developmental history ; 
school progress; examinations in schpol work; practical knowledge and general 
information; social histofy and reactions; economic efficiency; moral reactions; 
mental examinations. 

2. After an examination, if found to be three or more yean retard 
must be assigned to special classes unless ofher arrangements are imme 
department. 

3. Reexamination of all special-class pupils by examiner at least every two 
years; unusual cases, yearly. 

4. Attendance of all those assigned is required. 

5. Registration at one time must not be over 18. 9 

, 6- Must be able to profit and not be detrimental to others, except in unusual 
cases; mental age must not be under 5. 

“K At least two hours per day handwork is required/ 

8. Teachers have access to all records, but they gre to be confidential. 

r 

Feeble-minded children are excluded from the public schools of 
Massachusetts. The suggested procedure for conducting classes for 
the subnormal is: (1) Study individual and determine ability; (2) 
ake sure task is within his ability; (3) insist on successful comple- 
tion of task. \ 
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No, regulations were received from Massachusetts embracing classes 
for sight conservation or for the deaf, the two other types which the 
State law permits. A mimeographed bulletin " cited the facilities 
provided throughout the State for all types of atypical children except 
speech defectives and the gifted. 

Pennsylvania has issued a very short r6sum6 of the various types of 
atypical children provided fpr in the State law and a few suggestions 
under each type as to the organization of special classes. 17 Another 
document from this State, dealing in detai^vyith the certification of 
teachers, will be discussed later. 

Michigan has published a veiy complete booklet, entitled “The 
Education of Handicapped School Children in Michigan.” 1 ® This 
bulletin treats all phases of the organization and administration of 
classes for the blind and partially sighted, the deaf and hard of hear- ' 
ing, the^crippled, defective in speech, and mentally retarded. There 
is also a section on the training of teachers and citations of the Michi- * 
gan laws relative to atypical children. 

Minnesota has a 15-page booklet entitled “Standards— Special 
Classes for Defectives.” 19 Standards are set forth for blind, crippled, 
deaf, speech, and subnormal classes, all of which are specified in the^ 

State law. General standards for all classes are: 

Admission: No child shall be admitted to any special class untQ properl v 
examined by a licensed physician and a record of such examination filed with the 
local school authorities. * * * Each child * * * should be reexamined - 

each year. .. 

Records and reports: A complete attendance record of each child must be kept a 
xnd reports * * * made from time to time. * * * 

Rooms: All rooms * * * shall conform to the standards of the State 

board of education as outlined in its bulletin entitled “ Buildings and Sanitation." 

Special sta^W&rds for the various atypical groups are given below. 

Blind. — Enrollment: Law permits classes to be established for five pupils. 

Admission: In addition to physical examination * * * a special examina- 

tion shall be made annually to determine degree of defective sight whenever total 
blindness does not exist. 

Methods: Shall be equivalent to those employed in the 8tate school for the 
blind at Faribault. 

8tate aid: None to be given for attendance under 20 days. 

Crippled. — Enrollment: Law specifies minimum of five. 

Admission: Requirements as given in the law. 

Nurses for these classes shall * • * have had requisite training and must ' 

have knowledge of physiotherapy and orthopedics. 


" OpportuniUoi for tiandicupped Children. Boston, Bute Department o( Education, February, ltt®. 
‘Pf- Mimsagnpfaed. , «. 

Pw, Department a i Public Instruction, July V 

" By C. 8. Berry. Pn bibbed by Superintendent of Public Inetrnctiou, Mich., Rniwi. 
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Equipment: Rooms to be on ground floor. * * * Special equipment 

* * * should be provided as needed. 

Transportation: Schools * * * must provide adequate transportation 
fAciJities. 

Methods: Regular curriculum with proper adaptations, as far as possible. 
Physical and industrial training suited to the needs of the pupils must also be 
provided * * *. _ 

Deaf. — Enrollment: The law requires a minimum actual attendance of not less 
than five deaf children over 4 years of age and not exceeding maximum school age 
The State department further specifies that maximum shall not exceed N) unless 
w ork is on a departmental basis, when maximum may go to 12. 

Admission: In addition to physical examination * * * an* approved 

rfuricular examination shall be made. 

Methods: Must comply with requirements of State commissioner of education. 
Ail schools must be conducted by the combi ue<i system, which includes the oral, 
aural, manual, and every method known to this profession * * *. 

State aid: * * • No aid for a child in attendance less than 20 days. 

DeJ relive speech. — Enrollment: To be enrolled in regular classes and to meet 
Hpeech teacher in a special room. * * * 

Admission: In addition to physical examination * * * the particular type 

of speech defect must be determined. * * * 

Methods of treatment: Each case must be recognized as a special problem ami 
treatment based upon a scientific understanding of the essential nature of the 
defect. * * * 

Mentally subnormal. — Enrollment: Not over 15 if a 1-teacher department 
If there are three or more teachers and work is departmentalised, there may be as 
many as 18 in a class. Minimum in a class is 5. 

Admission: 1. Mental condition to be examined by use of standard tests 
accepted and approved by the commissioner of education. 

2. Admission is restricted to those certified by superintendent of schools or an 
assistant, from an eligible list approved by commissioner of education. 

3. Intelligence quotient must be between 60 and 80. Mental age not less than 
4 years. 

Methods: To be largely individual, based upon mental age of pupil, etc. 

State aid: No aid shall be allowed for a child in attendance less than 20 days. 

Missouri has formulated a very comprehensive set of regulations x 
for the guidance of school administrators in establishing special classes 
These will not be given in their entirety, but are presented in a sum- 
marized form below. First, the regulations specify that no State 
aid will be given unless the State requirements as to admission and 
discharge, qualifications tbf teachers, methods of instruction, and 
special supplies and equipment have been complied with. The general 
regulations for all atypical classes are as follows^ 

Admission of pupils: Pupil must be certified by local superintendent or official 
in charge qf examina tion and placement of pupils in special classes as result of a 
proper physical or psychoeducation&l examination, or both. 

Effort shotild be made to secure appropriate remedial treatment for children 
suffering from, defects, disqrders, or diseases. 


» Oenaral RuMs an) Regulation* Applying to Special Public School Chw tor Feeble-MJadad, Deal. 
Blind, Backward, Crippled, and SpsMhDtfccttvs Chfldnu. 8C Look, State DepactSMOt of Sdnoattoo, 
1831. 8 pp. Mimeographed. 
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Records shpuld be kept of all examinations, findings, assignments, and 
treatments. 

Discharge: No pupils should be discharged from a special class except upon 
action of local superintendent or an official designated by him. None should he 
retained in special class whose condition is so improved that he esn cope with 
work in the regular grades. 

Methods of instruction: General character of instruction, training and care 
should be largely individual, based on peculiar Interest, habits, previous history, 
and especially mental and physical handicaps of each pupil. 

Methods and content should be altered * * • a$ to meet developing needs 

of the child. 


Organisation of class: Whenever possible, two or more classes in a center; 
Bright, cheery quarters, ample playground space; adequate appointments, etc. 

Local administrative direction: It is suggested that all classes in the large cities 
be under supervision of one official who is an expert in tfe£ field of special education. 


Ohio, through the director of the division of special classes for 
handicapped children, has formulated the most comprehensive regula- 
tions relative to special classes that have come to o\rr attention. The 
Ohio law permits classes to be established for the. blind, semiblind, 
deaf, and hard of hearing, and requires them for the crippled. Section 
7761 of the General Code of this State refers to the formulation of 
standards as follows: 


The director of education shall prescribe standard requirements for day schools 
for the deaf, bliqd, and crippled, and other instruction of Buch children entitled to 
State reimbursement, which requirements shall include the conditions under 
nhkh such schools are conducted, the methods of instruction uud supervision, 
ibe qualifications of teachers and the conditions and terms under which they arc 
employed, the special equipment and agencies for instruction provided, and the 
conditions of the rooms and buildings in which the schools are held. 

The director, however, regards the standards that have been devised 
as minimum requirements, according to this statement, which appears 
in each of the three bulletins*' on “prescribed standards": 

These standard requirements are not intended as complete statements of the 
conditions under which a board of education should conduct Buch classes, but are, 
more properly speaking, minimum requirements with which, in the judgment of 
this office, any board of education should comply to entitle them to State recog- 
nition. 

School districts shall comply with these regulations to reoeive the State subsidy 
juthorized by section 7767 ot the General Code of Ohio. 

The general plan of the bulletins will be presented in order to Bhow 
the extent to which Ohio has gone in this field. • 

1. Eligibility af pupil*.- -Sight saving: (a) Definition of blindness from the law; 
lb) eye conditions that require segregation in a special class (10 conditions are' 
specified) ; (c) mentality ; (d) coeducation with those having sight in oral work. 

Crippled: (o) Definition from the law; ( b ) department regulation as to eligible 
types; (c) mentality. 


1 Prmribwl Standards for: Sight-Saving Claw; C lames lor Crippled Children; Deaf Children. Three 
WhUss by Division of Special Grew for Physically Handicapped Children, Stele Department of Sduca- 
ttaa Colombo*, Ohio, 1U, UBS, tod IMS, respectively. 
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Deaf: (o) Definition as contained in law; ( b ) statement that "deaf” is intended 
to cover both totally and partially deaf children; (c) coeducation with hearing 
children as far as possible. ^ 

II. Clot groom. — Sight eaving: Eight requirements in detail. 

Crippled : Seven detailed specifications. 

Deaf: Type of room, blackboard space, decorations. 

III. Stw> of classes.- 8ight saving: One teacher, not over 16 pupils. If fouror 
more grades in a class, teacher shall not have over 12 pupils without consent of 
supervisor. In no school district haviug more than one sight-saving class shall 
more than five grades be assigned to one teacher. 

Crippled: No class to be Btarted with less than eight, pupils. Eighteen pupils is 
maximum in a multigraded class; 25 in room of one grade. Other details are 
given as to type of work to be done, etc. 

Deaf: Not over 15 pupils in a multigraded class. If there are 4 grades 
enrolled, no teacher shall have over 12 pupils; with 5 grades, not over 10 pupils. 
In no school district with more than one class for the deaf shall more than five 
grades be assigned to one teacher. Five pupils is minimum for one or two, 
grades. A one-grade class should have not less than eight children. 

TV. Administration. — For each of the three types the following topics are treated 
under this designation : Supervision, qualifications of teachers, salaries of teachera, 
and organization of new classes. Under supervision, section 7761 of the General 
Code is quoted as follows: "The director of education shall select some competent 
person or persons to inspect all classes established under section 7756, General 
Code, at least once a year and to report concerning the inhtruction in such classes, 
the conditions under which they are maintained, and the conditions under which 
such persons are boarded.” T 

The salaries of these teachers are to be: 

Sight saving: Not less than $150 more per year than teachers of regular grades. 

Crippled: Not less than $100 more per year than teacher# of regular grades. 

Deaf: Not less than $150 more or not more than $500 more than teachers of 
regular grades. 

V . Equipment and supplies. — (a) Items of major equipment to be approved by 
State director before purchase. 

(6) Equipment purchased with State money is property of the State. 

(c) List of necessary equipment may be had upon application to director. 

VI. Special appliances and current operating cost.— Section 7767, General 
Code: * * * The director of education Bhall be the final authority in 

deciding all questions relative to what constitutes special appliances and current 
operating cost under the terms of this section.” 

In conformity with this act, the director has itemized &jj special 
appliances for each type of atypical class. The subdivisions under 
'current operating cost" are: Salaries, transportation, educational 
supplies, school feeding, and research. The bulletin on crippled 
classes also has a section on physiotherapy and one on transportation. 
At the end of the sight-saving bulletin the reader is directed to refer 
to the department for information relative to classes for the totally 
blind. - 

In addition to the foregoing bulletins, two very complete booklets 
have been received. One is entitled “Educating Crippled Children 
in Ohio'’;** the other, “Sight Saving Classes in the Public 
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Schools." 33 The value of having specific legal enactments concerning 
special class administration is well illustrated in Ohio, where we have 
Doted a very comprehensive series of standards and regulations which 
have been an outgrowth of the law pertaining to atypical classes. 

Wisconsin has permissive legislation f6r aD types of atypical children 
except the disciplinary; State aid is provided for the blind, crippled, 
deaf, mentally subnormal, and gifted. A 1-page set of regulations 
was received from the State superintendent of public instruction. 
This refers only to classes for the mentally subnormal. 

1. State aid. (See Table 7.) 

II. I. Q. must range between 60 and 70. (If State aid is drawn.) 

III. Class enrollment must not be less than 7 nor more than 16. 

IV. Certification of teachers shall be approved by 8tate superintendent of 
public instruction. 

V. Equipment * * * * shall be approved by State superintendent of public 

instruction. 

VI. If a town has only 7 children enrolled in the schools with I. Q. between 50 
and 70, children with intelligence over 70 who are three or more years retarded in 
the grades may temporarily be enrolled in such classes. State aid, however, will 
only be given for those whose I. Q. is between 60 and 70. 

2. Certification of special class teachers. — Eight of the ten States 
which forwarded special class regulations, etc., included data on teacher 
certification. Four of the eight — Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Missouri — supplied complete data on certification; the other four 
States furnished partial material on this subject. 

Wallin 34 has formulated the following qualifications for teachers in 
all types of special classes. 

(o) Preliminary fundamental training equivalent 'to a two years' professional 
course in & standard normal school or college. 

( b ) Basic technical training, including courses in clinical psychology and psycho- 

pathology, on subnormal and abnormal children and in the clinical examination of 
exceptional children. * * * # 

(c) Specific technical preparation for training the particular type of defective 

which they expect to teach. * * * 

(Special class teachers should have earned- from 12 to 15 semester hours' credit 
in the basic and specific technical courses, but it will scarcely be possible to put 
this standard into immediate effect throughout the country. It is desirable, but 
probably not essential, that the speciatwlass teacher should first have had several 
years of teaching experience.) 

Let us examine the qualifications required by Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Missouri, the four States which have submitted 
this material in detail. 

Pennsylvania (standard certificate): (1) Graduation from 4-year high school or 
equivalent. (2) Seventy semester hours of approved training, as follows: (o) 
Academic training, 20 semester hours; (6) general professional courses, 20 semester 


" Radley, Basel C. State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio, 1809-17. 00 pp. 

* Wallin, J. E. W. Tbe Education of Handicapped Childrau. i(9i p. 110. 
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hours. (Successful teaching experience may be counted up to 24 semester hours in 
groups (o) and (6) at rate of 4 semester hours per year of experience.) ( e ) 8pecial 

pre f ar * t,OD ’ 20 R(,m ^ter hours; (d) unclassified, 10 semester £s 
rota], 70 semester hours. 

Michigan: (a) A State life certificate or its equivalent in college training (two 
> ears) (6) one .veac teaching experience with normal children; M one vear of 
iqx'cial technical training in the field elected. ' ' 

Minnesota (elementary and high): („> Academic and professional training re- 
tiuiml for teachers of elementary grades or of high school ; (6) two rears of success- 
ful .experience in teaching normal children; («) approved special training. (For a 
--year siK'cial certificate the requirement is 7 quarter credits for the blind, speed, 
defectives, and subnormal; 6 for the crippled; and 24 for the deaf ) 

A 5-year certificate will »* issued to holder of a special certificate upon evidence 
of any one of t fie following : Uln 

Four years' - 5 experience in teaching a subnormal class and 20 quarter credits of 
approved special training. 

.1 JcS JSw„“ Prt “" iD te " hiU ‘ l * delf Cla “ and 32 approved 

l ‘" Ur experience in teaching e|>ce?h defectives and 20 quarter credit, of 

approved special training. 

Four years’ experience in teaching blind or sight-saving classes and 20 quarter 
credits of approved 8{>ecial training. H 

Two years’ experience in teaching crippled children and 12 quarter credits of 
approved special training. 

Missoim: (a) Two-year couree in standard normal school or college; (ft) eight 

semester hours credit in courses especially designed to prepare h.r a particular 
type of class. 


Upon comparing the requirements of the four preceding States, it 
is seen that each one requires graduation from normal school or two 
years in college. (This is implied in the case of Pennsylvania ) Ex- 
perience is explicitly required in Michigan and Minnesota, but not in 
Pennsylvania nor in Missouri. Michigan requiresune vear of teaching 
experience with noftnal children. Minnesota requires two yearn in 
teaching normaUhildren for a 2-year certificate, and from two to 
four years’ expbnWice in teaching the particular type of class in order 
to obtain a 5-year certificate. Pennsylvania will accept from 32 to 
36 semester hours for experience out of a total of 70 semester hours of 
approved teaching. (Four semester hours are counted as a year of 
'experience.) Missouri makes no quantitative reference to teaching 
experience. Thus two of the four States insist on preliminary experi- 
ence^-rt>ne year in the case of Michigan, two years in Minnesota. The 
latter State also requires experience in the particular atypical class in 
order that a permanent certificate may be procured. 

Special professional preparation is required to the extent of 20 
semester hours in Pennsylvania, 1 year in Michigan, 12 to 32 quarter 
credits m Minnesota, and 8 semester hours in Missouri. These may 
be compared with Wallin’s suggestion, previously noted, that there 


u Two years of this experience moat be in the immi^ 
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should be 12 to 16 semester hours’ credit in the basic and specific 
technical courses. Missouri’s requirement would not conform to 
this standard. It is of interest to observe, however, that the standards 
established for special classes in Missouri were formulated by Wallin. “ 
These were intended to be a minimum requirement, whereas the 12 
to 15 hours’ credit represent a desirable goal which may not be 
achieved in all cases for some years. Speaking o? the amount of 
training required for teachers of the mentally subnormal, Wallin 
writes: 

Eventually two yeAre of specialized training in addition to the two years’ 
normal course may be established, by common consent, as the minimum require- 
ment * ♦ But the country at large is hot yet ready to take this step. 

The most that we can do at the present juncture is to insist that graduates from 
the regular normal-school course should be required to pursue a special course 
for a year, a semester or a summer session * * *. The very minimum 

requirement should be six or seven semester hours of credit in the strictly technical 
branches. A few years of contact with normal children in the lower grades, will 
in m\ l judgment, prove advantageous. 17 


Connecticut 28 requires a teacher of a mentally subnormal class to 
be a graduate of a 4-year high school and to have had three years’ 
experience in the elementary grades (or one year experience with a 
subnormal class prior to July 1 , 1922). After two years the teacher 
must pass examinations in “special psychology,” “special physical 
training,” and “special manual training.” Massachusetts requires 
that all teachers of subnormal classes employed after September 1, 
1929, shall have had two years of normal-school training and at least 
one year of specialized training in teaching retarded children. 

Comparing the two foregoing requirements, it is noted that Con- 
necticut does not require normal-school training but does specify 
three years of experience. No special professional training is required. 
Massachusetts stipulates normal-school training and one year of 
specialized training, but no reference is made to experience. 

As previously stated, Pennsylvania has specified the type of special 
professional training required for the certification of a special class 
teacher more fully than any other State. Twenty semester hours of 
specialized preparation are stipulated. The requirement comprises 
experience in the work desired, content courses, manual training, 
etc., and special methods or an approved examination. The mini- 
mum and maximum semester-hour requirements are given in Table 
12. The quantitative requirements for the blind, sight-conservation, 
and deaf classes are identical. Likewise, those for the orthopedic 
and orthogenic are the same. No experience is required for any type 

* Op.'cU., p. 280. 
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of class, but as high as 12 semester hours will be accepted for blind 
sight-conservation, deaf, and gifted classes. Manual training exne-’ 
nence is mandatory for the orthdpedic and orthogenic, a minimum 
of two hours being stipulated in each case. Special methods or an 
examination have been emphasized for the blind, semisighted and 
eaf a m i nim um of six hours for each being required. 

All of the cases cited have indicated a tendency on the part of 
educational authorities to require special preparation or experience 
or both, as a prerequisite for a position as teacher of an atypical class’ 
Furthermore, evidence of additional professional specialization is 
usually required after several years of service. We will next inquire 
into the opportunities afforded teachers in the 30 States being con- 
sidered for acquiring professional training in the field in which thev 
are interested . 

Tablb 12- Special professional requirements in Pennsylvania for teachers of 

atuTricm fin** pm J 






Semester hours 

Classes 

Experience ^ 

Content couras 

Manual train- 
ing, industrial 
arts, etc. 

Special 

methods -or ap- 
proved exami- 
nation 

Total 

mini- 


Mini- 

mum 

Mad- 

mum 

Mini- 

mum 

Maxi- 

mum 

Mini- 

mum 

Maxi- 

mum 

Mini- 

mum 

Maxi- 

mum 

mum 

\ 

Blind 

o 

10 


8 

8 

10 

8 

10 

12 

10 

12 






Bight-conservation. 

o 

14 

12 

u 

4 

A 

0 

6 

0 

8 

an 

Orthopedic. .. 

o 

4 

0 

6 

6 

8 

20 

Deaf 

o 

o 

10 

fl 

2 

6 

2 

0 

20 

Nutrition. 

o 

14 

8 

Q 

4 

8 

0 

6 

6 

8 

20 

Speech 

Q 

0 

0 

2 

6 

20 

Orthogenic k 

o 

8 

8 

12 

6 

0 

4 

4 

8 

20 

Nod- E nglish -speaking 

o 

6 

4 

2 

6 

2 

0 

20 

Olfted.: 

0 

0 

6 

2 

fl 

20 

20 


* I " 0tade8 mentiU} ' subnormal, backward, disci [.Unary, and restoration 

« • 

C. Teacher-Preparing ^Institutions for Teacher* of Atypical Clas*es 

l. Their locaium and type of course.— Administrators can hardly 
insist on special professional training on the part of prospective 
teachers of special classes if few institutions offer that training 
Likewise, there will be less probability of classes being started if 
properly trained teachers are unavailable. In order to determine the 
degree to which this need has been met in the various States, the 
superintendent of public instruction of each of the 30 States under 
considerate was asked to enumerate the institutions in his State 
which offered special preparation for special class teachers. This 
information was supplemented by data obtained from the most recent 
^ver^ent bulletins containing tjua material. Both these sources 

edircation^ ^ replie8 rece,ved from city departments of special 

^ 11 8tates offer 8uch fumes’ The States ate 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, of the 
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North Atlantic Division; Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin, of the North Central Division ; Tennessee, of the Southern 
Divisions; and California, of the Western Division. Twenty-eight 
institutions in the 11 States are available for this instruction. States 
which replied that they were not offering courses for special class 
teachers include Rhode Island, Indiana, Iowa, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Washington. 

Table 13 . — Facilities re-ported by 11 States for the professional preparation of 

teachers of atypical classes 1 




Type of preparation 

* 


States 

Blind 

Crippled 


Open air 

i 

CO 

Disciplinary 

Mon tally sub- 
normal 

l 

Institutions 

Connecticut 







if 


State Summer School . 

Massachusetts . 



F 






Salem Normal School 








¥ 

F 


Hyannis Normal School . . 
Perkins Institute 1 


F 






¥ 





F 

F 






Clarke School for the Deaf. 
School for the Deaf 3 

\>f York 








Pennsylvania 





F 


%/ 


University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Temple University 






F 


¥ 

F 

F 










Geneva College 






F 


f 


Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

Pennsylvania Institute for 
the Deaf. 

Western Pennsylvania 
School far 'Deaf. 

Pennsylvania Institute for 
Instruction of the Blind.’ 

Michigan State Normal 
College. 

University of Minnesota.. 

University of Missouri 

Central Institute for Deaf 1 

Harris Teachers College... 

University of Cincinnati.. 

Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Ohio University 




F 









F 







F 








Michigau 

4 F 

F 

W 




F 


Minnesota 






, 

r 

F* 


Missouri 







r 

F 





F 




r 









F 


Ohio.. 

• F 






r 

F 









r 

F 






• 



F 









F 


Ohio State University 








F 


Miami University 

Wooonsln 

4 F 


F 


F 


F 


Milwaukee State Teachers 
College. 

George Peabody College 
for Teachers (summer 
session). 1 

Ban Francisco State Teach- 
ers College. 

University of California 
(summer school) . 

University of Southern 
California, (summer ses- 
sion). 

Trnnessee 

4 F 




r 

: 



CtlUbrnla 





F 









F 







F 












i 



Totals 

7 

1 

9 

0 

6 

0 

16 

0 

28 

Stutes 

<J 

1 

7 

o 

a 

0 

8 

Q 












Location 


New Haven 
Salem. 

Hyannis. 

Watertown. 

Northampton. 

104 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 
Philadelphia 

Do. 

Beaver Foils. 

State College. 

Mount Airy. 

Edge wood. 

Overbrook. 

Ypeil&nti. 

MtnneapoUs. 

Columbia. 

St. Louis. 

Do. 

Cincinnati. 
Cleveland. * 

Athens. 

Columbus. 

Oxford 

Milwaukee. 

Nashville. 


San Francisco 
Berkeley. 

Los Angeles. 


States are grouped aooordlng to sections of the country. The data of this table have been obtained 
directly from State superintendents of pubilo Instruction, unless otherwise indicated. It has been checked 


*lih replies received from city departments of special education. 
1 Phillips. F. M. Bohooh ind^ ~ ~ “ 


for the blind, 1WA-77 

No. 9, uSx. 

1 PklEjpa, F. M. Schools for the deaf, llflft~27 
4 Blind and tight saving, 
j Deaf and bard of hearing. 


U. 8. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 192*. 
U. 8. Bureau of EducationBulletin, 192H, No. 8, p. 1. 
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What type of instruction is offered in the 11 SAtee which do offer 
the requisite courses? This may be noted in Table 13, which specific 
the name of the institution, its location, and type of atypical group 
for which special preparation is provided. Courses for sight-savin* 
classes alone are offered in two institutions in Ohio; for classes for 
the blind alone in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania; for blind and 
sight-saving classes in Michigan, Wisconsin, aiid Tennessee. Michi- 
gan is the only State which reports provision for teachere of crippled 
children. Institutions for teachers of the deaf are reported bv 
the following seven States: Massachusetts, Pennsylvania \ ew , 
/ ork > Michigan, Missouri, Wisconsin, and California. Opportunities 
for speech teachers are afforded in three States— Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin and California. Special preparation for teachers of mentally 

subnormal children is reported as being offered in 16 training schools 
in 8 States. 

2 Relationship to existing need.—" Existing need” for the purpose 
of this discussion has been determined solely by the legal enactments 
of the States relative to the establishment of special clasas. Th e 
probable number of children requiring special instmetion in anv 
State has not been considered in the analysis to follow. In conformity 
with the preceding definition of “existing need,” it appears that 
Connecticut has considerable necessity for well-prepared special 
c ass teachers, since six types of classes arc mandatory in that State 
Michigan and Massachusetts stand alone in offering' instruction for 
a l types of cWs permitted m the State law. ^Minnesota, Missouri 
Ohio, and California fall considerably short in the types of instruc- 
tion represented. No reference is made here to New York as direct 
word was not received from that State. Wisconsin, on the other 
hand, offers four different courses. Pennsylvania and Michigan equal 
this record, which is not exceeded by any other State. It is of interest 
to note that Pennsylvania has three speech-instruction centere and 
three for teachers of the mentally subnormal; Ohio offers the latter 
instruction in five cities. 

It is apparent that little can be done in the development of classes 
for exceptional children unless better facilities are offered for the 
proper preparation of the teachers of these classes. The reader us 
referred to an admirable presentation of the training of special class 
teachers as earned out at the Michigan State Normal College at 
Ypsdanti described m a bulletin entitled “The Education of Handi- 
capped School Children in Michigan.” * In referring to the courses 
ifiered at this institution, the director of special education of the 
Detroit schools claim s “there is no State in the Union that has in 

• rtepartmwit of Public Instroctton. Lansing. Mich., 1(01. Bulletin No. 11 , pp. 
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operation a more comprehensive plan for the training of special 

toarhefc*. ” 30 

D. Summary and Conclusions 

I Ten of twenty-four States having legislation pertaining t<> 
atypical classes have State bureaus of special education. Ten States 
having mandatory enactments relative to special classes have not 
established State departments of special education. (See Table 11.) 

2. Most of the bureaus of special education appear to have too 
-mall a staff for efficient work. 

3. Certification requirements for all special class teachers required 
under the law were received from Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Missouri. The Pennsylvania certification specifications 
are more comprehensive than those of any other State. (See Table 

12 .) 

4 The general tendency in certification requirements for special 
class teachers is an insistence upon special professional preparation 
or experience, or in some instances upon both. 

Y Institutions providing special preparation for teachers of 
atypical classes are few' in number. Of 30 States replying, 1 1 reported 
a total of 2&such institutions. The Southern and Western States arc 
poorly represented in this respect. (See Table 13.) 

6. Only tw o States — Massachusetts and Michigan — have facilities 
for the instruction of teachers of all atypical classes prescribed in their 
State laws. No special curriculum is reported for teachers of open- 
air, disciplinary, or gifted classes in any State. 

7. Seven States definitely reported the absence of institutions for 
the instruction of prospective teachers of special classes. Three of 
the seven States seem to be in special need of this instruction because 
»f the variety of atypical classes permitted under their State laws. 

8 Divisions of special education should be established in all of 
the more populated States in order to unify and coordinate the special 
■ lass activities of the State and to establish definite standards. 

9. Many more institutions should offer courses for the professional 
preparation of special class teachers. 

STATE LAWS RELATING TO EDUCATION 

The following bulletins have been issued by the I’nitod States Office of Educa. 
• ion: 

1915, No. 47, covers all school laws in force in 1915. 

1918, No. 23, covers laws enacted during 1915, 1916, 1917. 

1920, No. 30, covere laws enacted during 1918 and 1919. 

1922, No. 20, covers laws enacted during 1920 and 1921. 

1922, No. 43, covers laws enacted during 1921 and 1922. 

1925, No. 2, covers laws enacted during 1922 and 1923. 
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1925, No. 35, covertl laws enacted during 1923 and 1924. 

!°' 20, 00X88 exi8tin « law8 relating to compulsory education. * 
iooo m 5; covere exi ®ting legislation for crippled children. 

1W-9, No. 27, covers laws enacted during 1926 to 1028. 

PRESENT STATE LAWS RELATING TO PUBLIC-SCHOOL CLASSES 

FOR ATYPICAL CHILDREN ' 

Alabama, 1027, Law, No. 498. 

Art x<> 75,3; 

W; Jl ™‘ » 

Indiana, 1927, Laws, chapter 211. 

Iowa, 1927, Code, chapter 224, amendment of 1921, chapters 62 and 98 
Kansas, 1927, Laws, sections 138 and 138A. 

Kentucky, 1924, Laws, chapter 62. 

Louisiana, 1922, Laws, Act 111. 

Maryland, 1914, Laws, chapter 165. 

Massachusetts, 1925, Laws, chapter 286; 1923, chapter 361; 1922, chapter 231 
Michigan, 1927, Laws, Act 236; 1923, Act 313; 1923, Act 122 
Minnesota 1923 Laws, sections 2894, 2896, 2899; 1921, chapters 141, 366 
Missouri, 1921, Laws, sections 11147-11160, 11150A, 1U50B, .11150C 

iedon’eo 9 ?’ Compaed StfttUte8 ‘ 8eo * ,on8 6548-6550D; 1913, Revised Statutes, 

New Jersey, 1928, Laws, chapters 53, 54; 1913, Chapter 340. 

New ' ork 1928, Laws, chapter 646; 1927, chapter 492; 1925, chapter 227- 1923 
chapter 395; 1920, chapter*457; 1917, chapter 553. . ’ 

Ohio, 1925, G. C., sections 775&-7761; 1933, 8. B. 281. 

Oregon, 1929, Laws, chapter 322; 1923, chapters 28, 88. 

Pennsylvania, 1925, Laws, section 1413 (chs. 70 76). 

Tennessee, 1921, Laws, chapter 151. 

Utah, 1921, Laws, chapter 105. 

Virginia, 1930. 

Washington, 1923, Laws, section 66^ 1903, sectipn 1. 

Wisconsin, 1927, Laws, sections 20, 32, 41.01, 41.02. 

Wyoming, 1919, Laws, chapter 41 (H. B. 92). 
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PART II. PROVISION MADE IN CITIES OF OVER 100,000 

POPULATION 

■ 

Introduction 

In the chapters of Part I we have analyzed the legislation of certain 
States 1 pertaining to the public-school education of atypical chil- 
dren, the organization and administration of special State depart- 
ments for carrying into effect the provisions of these laws, and educa- 
tional facilities for the proper training of prospective teachers of 
special classes. In this part of the study the 08 cities of over 100,000 
population will be examined with respect to the types of atypical 
classes organized, their enrollment, the organization and admin- 
istration of local departments of special education, and the cost of 
this tr a i ning in relation to other educational expenditures. Com- 
parisons will be made among the various cities and sections of the 
country as to their facilities for education of atypical children and its 
relative coat. Reference will be made to Part I in an attempt to 
trace the relationship between the State legal enactments relative to 
the public-school education of exceptional children and the facilities 
offered by the cities in this field. Subsequent chapters will deal 
with the types of special classes in the 68 cities, the year of establish- 
ment, the enrollment arid average number per class, and a compar- 
ison of this enrollment with the probable number of these children in 
the community . These data fiave been obtained by meahs of personal 
letters and questionnaires. A complete response was procured as to 
the types of classes; 42 satisfactory replies dealt with the number of 
classes, enrollment, etc. The former data were secured during 1928— 
29 ; the latter cover the school year, 1927-28. 

1 30 8Utw ware uuljnad oampriatn* Utow whtoh contained citk* o( ovar 100,000 populatioq (1030 census). 

68448°— 31 6 kq 
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Chapter I 

Statistics of Educational Provisions for Atypical Children 
A Types of Special Classes in Gties of Over 100,000 Population (1920 Census) 

These types are .tabulated and analyzed in Table 1. The “prin- 
cipal types" there indicated include' those to which repeated reference 
has already been made. Aiy? large city nday be expected td^rovide 
for all of these types; the others, while desirable, may be regarded as 
secondary. In order to have a satisfactory basis for comparison and 
to avoid duplication, classes for the blind or sight defective have been 
indicated under the one caption “blind "; classes for the deaf or hard 
of hearing have been included under the heading “deaf"; backward 
or mentally defective children are indicated by the designation “sub- 
normal." The “open-air" grpup includes those children who are 
ordinarily given this form of treatment, L e., tubercular or p re- 
tubercular, undernourished, and anemic. “Foreigners'" classes are 
for those children requiring special instruction in English; “home- 
bound" refers to home instruction for those unable to attend school; 
“prevocational" is a type of training provided for overage children; 
“probation" refers to boys and girls awaiting the action of the court; 
“restoration" refers to pupils, not Necessarily backward, who have 
fallen behind in their school work because of absence, sickness, or for 
other reasons. 


* 


Table 1 - — Types of atypical classes in cities of over 1 00,000 population , 1928- 
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All of the cities except San Antonio are represented by at least one 
of these types of classes. However, even in this case some effort is 
being made to provide for atypical children through the establishment 
of a night-school class for the hard of hearing. This is not noted in 
the table because it is not primarily for children of school age. It 
will be of interest to compare the data of Table 1 with a somewhat 
similar tabulation made by Horn * 1 in 1924. His study embraced the 
same cities as the present investigation, but included only five of the 
eight principal types of children, namely, blind, crippled, deaf, speech 



Fiotok 2 


defective, and incorrigible. No reference was made to mentally sub- 
normal or gifted children, or to open-air classes. He found a total of 
111 classes, or an average of 1.6 per city. . Considering only the five 
groups of Horn’s study, the present investigation has disclosed 182 
classes, which give an average of 2.7 per city. The number of cities 
providing for these five types in 1924 and 1929 * and the percentages 
of gain are as follows: 

1 Horn, J. L. dChe Education o( Exceptional Children. New York, The Century Co. f 1094. 

1 The years of the Horn and of the present study. 
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Type 

Number of cities 

Percent- 
age of 
gain 

19M 


Blind. 

12 

14 

31 

24 

30 

40 

39 

47 

» 

28 

ms 

178. 6 
51.6 
16 7 

Crippled 

Deaf ... 

Speech defective 

Disciplinary 





The increase in the number of cities having classes for the blind 
and for the crippled is very great; the gain for the deaf is much less 
hut yet considerable. On the other hand, only four more cities have 
established facilities for speech correction, and apparently no others 
have inaugurated disciplinary classes. Horn’s study revealed 21 
cities which made no special provision for the five atypical types 
which he specified. In 1929 only six of these cities failed to report 
such provision, and even these (with the exception of one) report 
other types of atypical classes. There is therefore a considerable 
improvement in 1929 over the status of 1924. 

The “average per State,” given in column 12 of Table 1, refers to 
the average number of types of classes existing in the large cities of 
each State. It has little significance unless several cities are involved. 
The record of Ohio is especially noteworthy in this respect. Seven 
cities are included, and the average is 5.7 ; California with three cities 
also has an average of 5.7; NewYork’s average for aiv cities is 5.2; 
New Jersey s for five is 5; both of the large cities of Michigan have 
six main types; Minnesota and Missouri with two cities each have 
averages of 5.5 and 6.5, respectively. When the States with few 
types are examined, it is found that Texas with four cities has an 
nverage of only 1.8 types per city; Pennsylvania with four cities aver- 
ages only 3.8 ; 3 Connecticut with three cities has an average of 3. 

To what extent do the five geographic sections of the country pro- 
vide for the blind, the deaf, and the various other types? Classes 
for the blind or sight defective will be considered first. Eight-tenths 
of the North Central cities have such classes, seven-tenths of tho 
North Atlantic group, half of the six South Atlantwities, throe of 
the eight South Central cities, and only one of the nine cities of the 
South Central Division. The records of individual States are also of 
interest. All seven of the Massachusetts cities have sight-saving 
classes; likewise the seven cities of Ohio are provided for this type; 
five of the six New York cities have such provision. Texas, on the 
contrary, reports no classes for the blind or sight defective. 

' It afaooM be added that Plttsboifh Aods bar blind and deal children to near-by State institutions. 
Philadelphia does likewise, bat eleo m ai nt a i n! c l ni ce far the partially aightad and deaf in the public 
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Crippled children have special facilities in the public schools of 
eight-tenths of the North Central cities, in six-tenths of the North 
Atlantic and Western, and in two-tenths of the Southern cities. Ohio 
has classes for the crippled in the seven cities concerned ; New Jersey 
maintains these classes in four of the five cities; Texas reports no 
facilities for the crippled. 

Deaf children are better provided for than most of the other types. 
The North Atlantic and Western Divisions rank first, withvjnine- 
tenths of their cities having classes for these children; the Southern 
Divisions follow, and the North Atlantic Division comes las£, only 
half of its cities providing for the deaf. The seven Ohio cities have 
all established classes for the deaf. This State has an enviable record 
for the three types thus far considered — the blind, the crippled, and 
and deaf — for it maintains classes for each of these groups in its seven 
largest cities. 

Considerable provision for open-air classes is made in the first three 
sections, while the South Central and the Western Divisions seem to 
be lacking in this respect. All of the seven largest cities of Massa- 
chusetts have made such provision. 

Speech defectives appear to have insufficient attention in all parts 
of the country. The highest percentage of cities reporting provision 
for this group is 50 in the first three divisions; only one city out of 
nine of the South Central and two of eight in the Western Division 
provide for speech correction. 

Disciplinary classes are likewise few in number. The Western 
Division rankB firet, the North Central and South Atlantic are next 
► in order, and the South Central is last. Probably many incorrigible 
children are sent to State industrial schools. A study as to the 
v relative effectiveness of these State schools as compared with city 
\ classes or parental schools would be most enlightening. 

V Subnormal children have special facilities in all of the 68 cities, 
except in Nashville and San Antonio. Gifted classes, on the other 
hand, have been organized in only 8 of the 68 cities— Worcester, 
Camden, Rochester, Scranton, Cleveland, Dayton, Los Angeles, and 
Oakland. It is believed that as the necessity for adequate training 
for tfeMe children becomes increasingly evident more cities having 
sufficient financial resources will establish classes for them. 

No particular reference will be made to the “other types" of 
atypical classes except to point out that, while desirable, they are 
probably of less importance than the eight types designated as 
“principal" in Table 1. It is assumed that any efficient school sys- 
tem will endeavor to meet the needa of as many of the 14 groups of 
atypical children as resources will permit 

The percentage of the 68 ‘cities providing for the eight principal 
types is indicated at the bottom of Table 1. Ninety-seven per cent 
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of the cities provide for the subnormal, 72 per cent for open-air classes, 
69 per cent for the deaf, 59 per cent for the blind, 57 per cent for the 
crippled, 41 per cent each for speech defectives and the incorrigible, 
and 12 per cent for the gifted. If each section of the country is 
ranked according to the percentage of cities providing for each of the 
eight principal atypical types, the sum of these ranks for each of the 
sections will furnish an index number; the lowest of these numbers 
will represent the section which provides most adequately for all 
types. When this is done it is found that the North Central Division 
ranks first, with an index number of 15.5. The others in order are: 
Western, 21; North Atlantic, 21.5; South Atlantic, 25.5; and 36.5 for 
the South Central Division. 

To what extent have the State laws relative to the eduction of 
atypical children and the State departments of special e^pcation 
influenced the establishment of special classes in the cities? Examina- 
tion of Table 3 in Part I shows six States which require classes for 
children having defective eyesight; the cities of only one of these 
States have fully complied with this mandate. On die other hand, 
all of the cities (100,000 population) of Massachusetts and Ohio have 
these classes, although they are not mandatory. How may this con- 
dition be explained? In part, at least, it seems to be due to the effect 
of State aid. For example, in the Southern and Western Divisions 
this is not provided except in California, whereas most of the North- 
ern States have such assistance. When Table 1 is examined with 
reference to the cities having classes for the blind, it is seen that only 
ft 7 of the 40 cities having such classes are within the Southern and 
Western Divisions, the other 33 being in the northern cities. 

Of the seven States having mandatory legislation affecting the 
crippled, four contain several large cities which have not started 
these classes. Again, it is noted in Part I, Table 7, that no State aid 
for the crippled is given in the South or West except in California, 
and that there are ccurespondingly fewer cities providing for this type 
in those sections. Table 1, Part II, shows that only 8 of the southern 
cities have these claves, whereas the other sections account for 31. 

Classes for the deaf are required in 5 States and are permitted in 13 
others. Nine of these are in the North Central Division Nine- 
tenths of the largest cities in this division have such facilities. In the 
North Atlantic group, where all of the legislation for the deaf is 
mandatory, only one-half of the large cities have these classes. Both 
of these divisions supply State aid in practically every case. The 
Southern and Western groups, with very little legislation affecting 
the deaf, aooount for 17 of the total of 47 cities having such classes. 
This would tend to show that the largest cities have established these 
facilities in many instances without specific State encouragement. 
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Cities having open-air classes are about as numerous as those hav- 
ing classes for the deaf and yet there are fewer enactments referring 
to this type and paly three cases of State aid. 

Speech classes are mandatory in three States and permitted in 
edVen others. Of the eight cities of over 100,000 population in the 
former three States, only two have provided for speech defectives. 
State aid, which is given in three instances, seems also to have had 
little effect in provision for this group in the large cities. 

Disciplinary classes must be established in two States, and yet 
Table 1 reveals three of the Cities of one of these States and the only 
city of 100,000 population in the other without such facilities. The 
28 cases of provision for incorrigible children are fairly well distributed 
among the cities, with no apparent relation to the specific legal 
enactments. 

Classes for subnormal children have been reported by all of the 
large cities except Nashville and San Antonio. LawB refer directly 
to these classes in only 15 of the 31 States. 

Gifted classes are established in only eight cities. Three of these 
cities are in States having legislation relating to this subject. In ofie 
Stateyvtqch is the only one making these classes mandatory, such 
classes have been established in merely a single city, in spite of the 
fact that some State aid is provided. 

Reviewing the relationship between legislation and the inaugura- 
tion of atypical classes, it appears, first, that State laws relative to 
the establishment of special classes are not always being enforced; 
second, that mere State requirement or permission is not sufficient to 
bring about the establishment of atypical classes in the large cities. 
The provision of State aid appears frequently to be one of the needed 
incentives, though even this may not be sufficient to bring about the 
desired results. It should be observed that the North Central 
Division, which provides relatively the most State assistance, stands 
first in provision for atypical children. 

State directors of special education have accomplished much in 
the encouragement and direction of the training of exceptional 
children. The presence of classes for blind, crippled, and deaf 
children in each of the seven cities (100,000 population) of Ohio is 
probably due in large part to- the interest and competent direction 
manifested in that State by the bureau of special education. Other 
U|||fe^ces could be cited for the nine other States maintaining special 
education departments. Their helpfulness in establishing standards 
and in directing and aiding in the establishment of atypical classes, 

especially in the smaller communities, is of great importance to the 
State. 
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B. Trend of Establishment of Special Classes 

When were the various types of atypical classes first organized in 
the 68 cities included in this study? What has been their rate of 
growth in the country as a whole and in each of the five main sub- 
divisions considered separately? Can anything be said concerning 
their probable development in the future? In the following discus- 
sion we shall attempt to answer these questions.* 

Fifty-two of the sixty-eight cities submitted data as to the date of 
establishment of their special classes. (See Table 2.) These were 
not complete in all instances, but it was thought best to include data 
from the entire 52, in order that they might be on record. Compari- 
sion between Tables 1 and 2 will show the classes for which no data 
were received. Table 2 may therefore be regarded as a fairly com- 
prehensive picture of the development by years of special education * 
facilities in 52 of the largest cities of the United States. The cities 
have been arranged alphabetically for convenient reference. 
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Year of establishment of atypical classes in public schools of 5S cffies of over 100,000 population 1 
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When the dates of Table 2 are examined, it is found 1 that 7 of the 
various types of classes were first established in cities of the North 
Atlantic States, 7 others in the North Central cities, and 1 each in 
the Southern and Western Divisions. This indicates a tardiness in 
the last two divisions in the inauguration of special education fa- 
cilities. When we inquire into the first type of class started in each 
division according to the city reports, we find that in the North 
Atlantic group of cities the parental school established in New York 
City in 1557 was the first effort on the part of a large city school 
system to cope with the problem of the atypical child. Similar 
dates in the other sections were: North Central, Chicago classes 
for the blind, 1878; Southerrf, blind and deaf classes in Washington 
D. C.j in 1901; Western, Oakland classes for the deaf, 1891. 

What uniformity, if any, has Existed in th6 order of establishment 
of facilities among the cities listed in Table 2? Of the 52 cities re- 
porting, classes for mentally subnormal children were the first type 
inaugurated in 19 instances; classes for the deaf and hard of hearing 
were first m 16 cases; classes and schools for the incorrigible in 10 
open-air classes in 7; provision for defective sight in 7; and classes for 
crippled, defective speech, and prevocational work each in one in- 
jrtpnce. Thus 37 per cent of the 52 cities established subnormal 
classes first; 31 per cent provided first for the deaf; 19 per cent chose 
disciplinary classes; 13 per cent started with sight defectives, and 
the same percentage with opbn-air classes. 

This trend of development of special classes may be seen by 
reference Jo Table 3, which shows the number of cities starting the 
vanOps types of classes during 5-year intervals, from the year 1890 
to the present time. The interval 1910-1914 accounts for the 
greatest number of initial classes, namely, for 77, or 27.8 per cent of 
the entire 277 provisions reported. During the next decade many 
classes were established, but since that time the rate of organization 
as reported has decreased considerably. It is significant to note that 
the greatest tendency toward special classes in the large citieS oc- 
curred pnor to the entry of the United States into the war, whereas 
as previously noted in Part I, Chapter I, the maximum develop 
ment of legislative enactments relative to atypicaf classes has 
occurred subsequent to the war. This clearly demonstrates that the 
largest cities have pot required the uige of legislation- in order to 
inaugurate these classes. 
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TABLE 3. — Distribution by years of establishment of provisions made for atypical classes in public schools of 52 cities of over 100,000 population 
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What has been the growth in the establishment of the different 
types of classes? Table 3 shows at once that classes for the-deaf have 
had a steady development throughout the period represented. New 
provision for the blind shows a decrease since 1914, but with this is 
noted a decided increase in sight-saving classes. ‘It appears that 
the cities are realizing the importance of prevention in sight- 
saving work. The decided development ef classes for the crippled 
shows the great interest manifested in that group of handicapped 
children. This will no doubt continue because of the many organiza- 



tions working in their behalf. The establishment of open-air classes 
seems to show no special gahyince 1914. On- the other hand, the 
needs of speech defectives have had steady recognition since 1910, 
and the outlook for this group seems premising. Disciplinary classes 
reached their peak prior to the war and have declined in rate of 
growth since that time. Classes for the mentally defective have been 
established in 66 of the 68 cities of 100,000 population; they received 
an earlier start than any other type except the deaf. In recent years 
there has been an additional tendency towaid the establishment of 
classes for the backward. 



T aiu k 4. — Enrollment in atypical classes of S f 2 cities *)f over 100,000 population, l!f 
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Table 4. — Enrollment in atypical classes of ^ cities of over 100,000 population , 1927-28 — Continued 
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C. Analysis of Enrollment in Special Classes and Comparison with Suggested Standards 

(1) Enrollment in special classes . — This analysis is presented in 
Table 4, which contains data from 42 cities of over 100,000 population 
for the school year 1927-28. It will be noted that, a complete analysis 
,has been given only of what are referred to as the “principal types. ’’ 
There are several reasons for thus separating the table. First, these 
types have been kept separate throughout the study; second, the 
the laws of the States refer directly to them rather than to the other 
types; third, there is a possiblitv of misinterpreting data referring to 
the “other types." Statistics of speech classes have not been in- 
cluded in the first group because at times they aj^jarently represented 
' treatment in yJlmcs, and in other instances they invested class enroll- 
ment; they have therefore been separated. The 1 data of columns 2 
to 15 are complete, but there are a few omissions in columns 19 to 25. 
indicated by an “X.” Columns 26 and 27 give totals for those cities 
in which the data were complete for all types. It is believed that an 
entirely fair comparison may be made among the cities and sections of 
the country by considering primarily the “principal types” of classes. 
These at least should be established in every large city. The total 
enrollment in these classes, in tKe 42 cities was 87,125, which repre- 
sented 2 per cent of^he 4,291,771 pupils in the school systems of thos^ 
cities. This ratio ranged from only 1 per thousand in Fort Worth 
to 63 per thousand in Fall River. 

The ratio in the North Atlantic cities ranged from 0.007 in Reading 
to 0.063 in Fall River. New ^ork City practically reaches the 
country average, having 19 children in atypical classes for every 
thousand enrolled in the schools; Philadelphia v^as somewhat higher, 
with 27 per thousand; Albany and Buffalo likewise have high ratios! 
with 0.031 and 0.027, respectively. Six of the seventeen North 
Atlantic cities equal or exceed the country ratio of atypical class to 
enrollment. 

The range in the North Central cities extended from 0.005 in 
Omaha to (T.055 in Cleveland. Detroit and Cleveland, the fourth and 
fifth cities in population, have the high ratios 8f 0:041*and 0.055, 
respectively; Chicago, the second city in size of the United States, 
on the other hand, reported only 14 exceptional children per thousand, 
w^iich is considerably less than the average of 0.020 for all the cities 
Fight cities in this section equal or exceed the country average. 
Five of them are located in Ohio. 

The member of southern and western cities 1 submitting complete 
• /©ports is aelatively few, 'and therefore arfalyses based on these small 
numbers will be correspondingly lees accurate than those of the largo r 
divisions. Fort Worth in the Southern Division has the smallest 
number of pupils'per 1,000 population in atypical passes. Hichmond 
exceeded the cities*, ratio, with an ivenge of 0.023; the four other 
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southern cities reporting showed enrollments below the country- 
average. 

Column 26 of Table 4 differs from column 17 considerably when 
the number of speech defectives have been added. Some cities which 
have low rates when considering the “principal types” assume much 
larger figures when the speech data have Been considered. However, 
it has been thought best, because of the various bases on which this 
latter material is reported, to present it as in Table 4. The reader 
may then interpret the data as he desires. 

In order to note the effect, if any, of the size of the city upon atypical 
class enrollment, the citie%have been aranged in Table 5 according to 
population, the largest city, New York, being first. The average 
ratio of atypical class enrollment to tot^l enrollment for the 42 cities is 
0.020. The first 10 cities have an are-age ratio of 0.025; the next 
10, 0.017; the next 10, 0.015; and the final group of 12, 0.022. It is 
thus seen that the two middle groups of cities fall somewhat below 
the first and last groups. 

Illustrating the probable influence of the State authorities on local 
activities, it may be seen from Table 5 that five of the seven Ohio 
cities of over 100,000 population have ratios equal to or hig her than 
the country average. Furthermore, these 5 cities extend through the 
entire population T&nge, their ranks among the 68 cities being 5, 16, 
29, 43, and 50, respectively. Population, therefore, seems to have 
some effect, but other factors, such as State aid and direction, are 
also operative in determining how extensive is the provision made for 
atypical pupils. 


Table 5. — Ratio of enrollment in atypical classes, to total school enrollment in iS 
cities of over 100,000 population, 1927-28 1 


Cities (la order of population) 

Ratio 1 

Cities (in order of population) 

Ratio 

1 Now York. 

a 019 

.014 
. 027 
.041 
.055 
.017 

.Oik 

| 21. Toledo 

a 017 
022 
015 
tut 
C05 
(08 
.023 
.025 
.017 
. Oil 

2 i hicago 

[j 22. Columbus 1 . 

1 Philadelphia * 

(1 29. Akron. 

* Detroit* . _ 

1 24. Atlanta 

Cleveland 1 

1 25. Omaha 

ft SC. Louis 

n 26. Syracuse. 

• Boston 

K Baltimore 

H 27. Richmond* ^ 

I 26. Dayton 1 ' v 

9 Angeles - 

017 

.OCT 

■ 29. Bridgeport 

KJ. Buffalo* 

30. Hartford 

Averse® - 

025 

1/ Average + 

m 

11 Milwaukee 

. 009 j 

1 31. Orand Rapids* . * 

. Ul«» 

fUi 

12 Washington 

.011 1 

I S3. Y QMgrtfltB 1 

r*7n 

13 Newark 

.015 | 

1 33. 8prtftgfleM 

■ UU 

617 

l» Cincinnati* 

.032 | 

1 34. Dee Moines . 

• 4*1 f 

007 

1> Minneapolis 

.018 1 

I 35. New Bedford. 

0J3 

1ft Kansas City, Mo.* 

.025 I 

36. Fall River* 


r Seattle* 

.090 1 

I 37. Trenton > 

017 

1* Indianapolis 

.010 [ 

38. Albany* 

mi 

19 Jersey City i 

.015 I 

1 30. Lowell* 

• Wl 
■620 

JO Denver 

Oil 

40. Port Worth. . 

001 

Average 

.017 

41. Cambridge* 

022 


42. Reading. 

.007 



Average. 

Oeneral average. 

* 


1 The date of tbit table have ben obtained (tern column U of Table 4. 

' ladkatae Umm ctttaa tioaodtaf tba general earns* ef MMfor thinOn poop of 43 dtfea. 
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What percentage of all atypical pupils are in classes for the blind, 
for the deaf, etc.? This material is given at the end of Table 4. 
Over one-half (57.3 per cent) of the total enrollment in special classes 
represents the mentally subnormal; the open-air groups (open air 
ansemic, cardiac, tubercular) follow with 17.8 per cent; the crippled, 

Enrollment in Spec/o / C/osses per /OOO of 7o/o/ 

School Enroll/ncnt /r? 48 C/thcs orcr/OQOOO E&pub t, 

/ 3 2 ~7~ 2 Q ■ 
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Cambridge, C/nc/noof/, Columbus, '/ounjsJotYf? 

Lowell 

lie tv /Srfc 
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Ja-4 


\3 

IZ 

21 

20 



=3* 


Br idqepat , Zo$ dneeles, Spr/oqfiefd, St Loo Is 

Toledo . Trenton 

RKron, Boston, Jersey C/fy , flctvarK 
hicoyo 
lie tv Bedford 


— u £5 PERCENTILE ■ 

% penytr, Hartford, Hdsbi/jcffbn_ 




je-z-ry 


% 

<s 

+ 

'3 


IZ 


/n>oh 





'4-0, 


Fort ty'orfhOj 
*^Srf fbbk ■ 3 -for data 


^(9)p^Cu>^)p^r^otyO)^eo<J/^C^ 


to 

s 

O 


Fiouu 4 


9.4 per cent; the incorrigible, 7.0 per cent; the sight defective, 4.1 
per cent; the bard of hearing, 3.1 per cent; the gifted, 1.3 per cent, 
len we compare the percentage of subnormal with the gifted, wc < 
ave,a striking illustration of the absolute inattention paid to the 
letter group. About three «times as many crippled children are pro- 
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vided for as those having defective hearing, whereas investigations 
seem to indicate that there are actually many more children of the 
latter type than of the former. Likewise, the enrollment of sight 
defectives is somewhat greater than that of the deaf and hard of 
hearing, although more of the latter have been found. among school 
children than of the former. Of course, the enrollment for all of 
the groups is too small, and facilities should be extended as rapidly 
as possible. But the number of children within any group of classes 
should be based on their relative frequency in the community, and 
not on other factors which are irrelevant. The extent to which this 
has been done will be developed in more "detail in the following 
section. 

(2) Comparison between special class enrollment and probable num- 
ber of atypical children . — May one form any judgment as to the extent 
to which the special classes of the city schools are providing for the 
total number of children (-requiring this t r ailing ? This can be done 
for those groups where surveys have indicated the relative number in a 
community. It must be understood, however, that the ratio obtained 
by a survey in one city does not necessarily hoM for other localities. 

A number of surveys, nevertheless, will serve as criteria for pur- 
poses of comparison. Table 6 presents this material for five atypical 
groups for which studies of incidence have been made. The bases 
of the ratios suggested for the partially sighted, the crippled, the 
deaf or hard of hearing, speech defectives, and the mentally sub- 
normal are given in the following paragraphs. 

Five cities having sight-saving classes reported to the wniter that 
they had made studies of the number of partially sighted children 
requiring special training. The average of their data indicated one 
child of this type in bOO, or 0.002. The director of the Department 
of Special Education of Ohio, in estimating the number of crippled 
childrep in that State, quotes the survey of crippled children made in * 
Cleveland in 1918, in which 4, 180 -cripples Were found in a population 
of 674,000, or 6 per thousand. 1 Approximately 25 per cent of these, 
or 1.5 per thousand of general population, were children of school 
•age.- This represents about 10 crippled children per thousand attend- 
ing school. If we accept the opinion of the Ohio director of special 
education based on her experience, that approximately 40 per cent 
of the crippled children require treatment in special classes, then the 
above number becomes 4 per thousand. 

- 

1 Ilodley, H. C. Educating Crippled Children In Ohio. State Department ol Education, Coiumbue, tr 
OWo. 1837. Pp. H ». 
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T ^Zf '~! :(yT * pari ? < Y ** twen , probable number oj atypical children and actual 
enrollment m special classes of 4# cities of over 100,000 population, 1987-28 ' 


Retimat^l i 


Cities 


1 ratio of atypical children to tot*] 
enroll men t 

Ratio ofbtypical class enrollment to total 
enrollment : 


Sight 

saving 


Albany 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

R nfUl p 

Cambridge 
Fall River. 
Hartford 


AVtt Atlantic Cities 


Jersey City . . 

Lowell 

Newark 

New Bedford. 

New York 

Paterson 

Philadelphia.. 
Reading. 


Springfield. 

Syracuse 

Trenton 

Worcester. . 


Average. 


Akron. 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Grand Rapids 

Indianapolis 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis 

Omaha 

St. Louis 

Toledo 

Youngstown 


North Central CStitj 


Average. 


Atm - 

Baltimore 

Fort Worth i 

Memphis.^ 

New Orleans. 

Richmond 

Washington 


Average. 


Denver 
Los A 
Oak) 
Beattie.. 
Spokane. 


Wider* Otter 


Average 

General average. 


0 0030 


0.0008 

.0008 


.0006 

0011 

.0012 


Crippled 


00040 


0002 

.0000 

.0004 

0018 

.0013 


.0006 


0004 

.0010 


0006 


0008 


.0006 
.0003 
. 001.1 
1 . 0030 
.0007 
.0012 
.0005 
.0015 
1 . 0008 


.0007 

0000 


.0006 

.0017 


oore 


a 0013 
.0008 
.0020 
.0005 


.0027 


.0023 

.0014 

.0020 

.0012 

.0018 


.6017 


0014 
ZOOM 
.0033 
.0011 
1 .0041 
.0010 


Deaf and 
hard of 
bearing 


00200 


a oou 
.0000 


.0031 

.0065 


.0006 


.0000 


.0004 


.0004 


.0004 


.0002 


.0014 


.0028 

.0025 

.0010 

.0014 

.0019 

.0023 


.0024 
> 0041 
* .0012 


.0001 

.0003 


.0009 


.0004 


0092 


.0017 

.0009 


.0009 


.0009 


.0022 


.0022 

*66io 


.0016 


:ooi7 

.0003 


. OOIp 


* .0019 


.0005 

.0007 

.0000 

.0010 

.0002 

.0013 

.0020 

.0012 

.0018 


.0007 

.0014 

.0009 


.0009 
. 0006 
.0003 


.0009 


.0001 

.0002 

.0004 


.0009 


& 


.0004 


.0004 

.0007 

.0003 

.0011 


.0006 


.0010 


Speech 
d elective 


0.030 


£011 
.021 
" 008 


.002 


.007 

016 

.oifi 


.012 


.015 


.004 

.024 


.011 
1 .034 
>002 
.007 


.022 


>040 


.040 


.036 


.090 


.019 


Mentally 

subnormal 


oav, 


(>• 


T) .022 
.012 
.016 
023 
008 
053 

003 
< J 09 
017. 

009 
008 
oos 

009 
030 

004 

010 

015 
Otf 


014 


004 
. 007 
012 
.OK 
009 
030 

.002 

.021 

-014 

005 


on 

.006 

* .012 

.017 


Oil 


,008 

.011 

001 

0(0 

005 

.001 

.005 


004 


.010 
. 006 
.008 
.025 
.005 

.011 


008 


^Tl»d*U of th& table har^bam obtained bom Tab*. 4 by cotton bstwasn atypical and toul 

' This city does not give separata data tor the backward damn ' 

* Indicates those cities trasdlag suosstsd standard at top of eohiqpL ' -.a 

-2? syjssnas? ^ 
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Various estimates have been made as to the prevalence of deafness 
among school children. Berry believes from yhis studies that the 
hearing of 2 to 5 per cent is seriously impaired. 4 A survey of 50 
schools in San. Francisco in November, 1927, showed that 1.6 per 
cent had a loss of nine or more. sensation units. 7 -Other estimates 
have been made extending up to 20 per cent- As this latter value 
scorns to be an impossible goal at present, the approximate minimum 
of 2 per cent has. been suggested tn Table 6 as a tentative standard. 

The number of speech defectives in a community has been found 
by various investigators to be quite different. Four cities which 
scut data to the writer on this point suggested ratios varying from 
3 to 10 per cent based .On their observations. A study of 9,000 
physically handicapped/children in California by the State depart- 
ment of special education during 1927-^28 tevealed 40 per cent having 
speech difficulties. 7 Thjee per cent,,* the iriinimum of the several 
estimates, has been taken as a tentative standard for speech defectives 
in Table 6. 

. j k , ' . t r 

Many investigators have endeavored to determine the relative 
percentages sf mental subnormality existing, kmong school children. 

As a result of his study of many surveys made in this field, Terman 
concludes that “on an average two or tbfee children out of a hundred 
are so poorly endowed * * * as .to render their social compe- 

tency a matter of extreme doubt. M 4 Wallin estimates that about 
one-half of 1 per cent of etementary* pupils are low-grade mental 
defectives and- should b® ^ institutions, tljat approximately 1 per 
cent are feeble-minded, and that 3 to 5 per cent belong in the “back- 
ward” classes. 4 In Massachusetts, of 28,000 children examined by 
the State graveling, clinics, ’18,000 pupils, or about per cent of the 
school population, w6re found to be three or more years mentally 
retarded. Considering all, preceding data, it appears that 1J4 per 
cent of foe We- mindedness among children of school agcjmay be taken 
as a conservative estimate. To this amount has bai^]kdde<i^fX£.. 
cent for the backhand (note. Wallin's estimate), giving a *iatio, ak -* 
suggested in Table 6, per cent for the mentally subnontrii). *" 

How do the 48 cities listed in Tabled compare with the pfopo4ed 
ratios of incidence? As a group they appear to be caring for 45 par 
rent of the sight defectives (0.0009 -5- 0.0020), 48 per cent of thp i,* ( 
crippled, 5 per cent of those having defective hearing, 63 per cent o( 
speech defectives, and 15 per cent of the mentally subnormal. Thi£ 
last percentage represents only one-half of the lofnest grade of mete t$J 
defectives of school age in the cities. 

1 Berry, G. 8. The Bd nwl loo o f Bmdlappri ChDdwn In Mlchlpn. LiAisi, Mich., Sopolnteidnl 
o I Pohbc Instroctloc. HOB. Bulletin No. Il, p. U. '* r \ 

Rop^t of tb* Director Of SpeeUl Education of CotUornio, 1W7-J8. 

' Terman, L. M. TIm rnUili**oo* of 3ci»ool Children New York, Hou*h»oo llfUIUD Co.. 1818- p. 136, 

‘ WeOfa./. *.W. Ttar KduoeUoo of HawuLppod CbOdren, pp. lO. lftl. 
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Sight-saving classes in the North Atlantic cities enrolled 40 per 
cent (0.0008 -S- 0.0020) of the estimated number of children requiring 
this instruction. Corresponding percentages .for the other sections 
are: North Central, 60 per cent; Southern, 20 per cent; Western, 45 
per cent. Only two cities, Cleveland and Grand Rapids, equaled 
the suggested enrollment ratio for sight-saving classes. Both of these 
cities are in the North Central Division. 

Classes for crippled children in the North Atlantic cities enrolled 
43 per cent (0.0017 ~ 0.0040) of the estimated number of these children 
needing special instruction. Percentages for the other sections are- 
North Central, 55 per cent; Southern, 40 per cent; Western, 25 per 
» c ® nfc - Again, as with Bight-saving classes, it is noted that two cities— 
Columbus and Toledo, both in the North Central group— have ex- 
ceeded the suggested standard. 

Classes for the deaf and hard of hearing in the North Atlantic 
group enrolled 7 per cent (O.OOU-i-O.O^OO) of the estimated number 
requiring this instruction. Similar percentages for the other sections 
are: North Central, 4)4 per cent; Southern, 2 per cent; Western, 3 
per cent. Fall River had the highest ratio of any of the cities, but 
even this represented Only 32 per cent of the required facilities. 

Speech defectives received special instruction in the six North 
Atlantic cities reporting to the extent of 40 per cent of the estimated 
number (0.012-0.030). Percentages for the other sections arc- 
North Central, 73 per cent; Southern, 133 per cent for Washington, 
the only city reporting; Western, 87 per cent for Denver, the only 
respondent city. Of the 14 cities submitting data od speech defec- 
tives, 3 (Minneapolis, Omaha, and Washington) exceeded the sug- 
gested ratio of 0.030. Two of these cities are in the North Central 
group and the other in the Southern section. 

Data for the mentally subnormal are given for all of the 48 cities 
of Table 6 except Syracuse, which does not separate the backward 
pupils in reports. Hasses for these children in the North Atlantic 
cities enrolled 25 per cent (0.014-7-0.055) of the estimated number of 
such defectives. Percentages for the other sections North 
Central, 20 per cent; Southern, 7 per cent; Western, 15 per cent. 
None of the cities equaled the proposed standard of 0.055, although 
Fall River, with a ratio of 0.053, almost reached this value. » 

Considering all cities and all types of classes given in Table 6, we 
note that seven cities exceeded the suggested standard ratios. Six 
of these were located in the North Central section and one in tho 
Southern. If each section is ranked for eaoh type of class according 
to the ratio of pupils enrolled to thode in the community and if these 
ranks are then %veraged, it is found that the North Central cities 

stand first, the North Atlantic second, Western third, and Southern 
fourth, . 
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The next section of this chapter will conclude the study of enroll- 
ment in special classes with an analysis of the number enrolled per 
class with relation to existing standards and legal restrictions. 

(3) Average number of atypical pupils per class. — This information 
is given in Table 7 for 38 cities submitting comparable data. The 
arrangement is similar to that of Table 4. The total number of classes 
is given for the “principal types. ” This part of the table is complete. 
There are a few omissions of data, however, in columns 17 to 23, 
which are indicated by the mark X. No special analysis is made of 
total number of classes, as the previous study of enrollment and the 
following discussion of number* per class involve that material. 
The fact that enrollments for blind and sight-saving classes, for deaf 
and hard of hearing, and for mentally defective and backward have 
at times been given as one s]um should be kept in ; mind when in- 
terpreting the data. 1 1 

j 

Table 7. — Number of atypical chute* and enrollment per dost in 38 cities of over 

100,000 population, 19S7-28 ' 


O 

ERIC 


Principal types 



» 

Blind 

Sight 

saving 

Crip- 

pled 

Deaf 

Hard 
of bear- 
ing 

Open 

air 

Anae- 

mic 

Car- 

diac 

Tu- 

bercu- 

lar 

Disci- 

plinary 

Paren- 

tal 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

•V 

4 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

NORTH ATLANTIC 











1 



■4 









cm as 























Albany A 



1 

11 



2 

7 



4 

25 








* 



Boston 



10 

14 


16 

i 9 



<«; 

) 


. 





4 

20 



Bridgeport. 





] 

17 





r 


* 

... 







Buffalo 


y 

a 

14 

8 

21 





4 

28 



t 


( 

•) 





Hartford 











g 

28 





V 





Jersey City. 

1 

8 

i 

id 

10 

14 



3 

8 



•<* 

5 

19 





1 

29 



Lowell 



i 

13 







2 

22 










Newark 

3 

5 

2 

15 

12 

16 

12 

»7 





2 

20 



2 

20 

12 

12 



New Bedford 



2 

16 

3 

8 






2 

9 







New York 

7 

8 

79 

16 

132 

20 

49 

9 



167 

23 



42 

21 

35 

21 

43 

15 

11 

41 

Philadelphia 



13 

12 

36 

21 

10 

M2 



13 

19 

' 

•) 

1 

23 

7 

18 

36 

22 

a 

12 

Reading.. 











2 

20 






SivingfWd 



1 

12 



( 

b 



4 

23 











Syracuse 



2 

16 



2 

7 



6 

24 











Trenton 











2 

21 


































Average per das. 

-- 

7 

... 

14 


17 


9 



8 


22 

... 

20 

... 

22 


20 


00 


27 

NORTH CENTRAL 























CITIES 























Akron 



2 

10 

3 

20 

2 

10 

... 


12 

30 




- 







Chicago 

7 

7 

34 

8 

29 

(*) 

55 

6 





... 

62 

26 





26 

V 



Cincinnati 



7 

11 

13 

14 

5 

6 



5 

21 







6 

26 

Cleveland 


to u 



IS 

8 

18 

8 

... 

... 


26 

29 







40 

19 


Columbus.. 



2 

14 

9 

18 



1 

10 

6 

25 



0 

') 



9 

22 



Dayton.. 



3 

10 

3 

13 

3 

11 












Dee Moines. 



1 

16 


w 

3 

C 

11 

4l 

4 

2i 











1 A D of the data of this table have been obtained by questionnaires and personal inquiries sent to officials 
of the cities concerned. 

1 In hospital. 1 

1 Deaf and bard of bearing. ▼ 

• Provided for in regular rooms. « 

• Noted under "open air/' 

I Organised September, 199ft. 

•Number per daae not given, aa many ere instructed at borne and in 
' * Blind and light saving 

II included indata for crippled. 
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Table 1.— Number of atypical cla»tu and enrollment per da** in 38 citie* of over 
100,000 population, 19t7-S8 — Continued 1 ^ 


NORTH CENTRAL 
CTTI COO t4 D lied 

Grand Rapids..!.. 

Indianapolis 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Minneapolis 

Omaha 

St. Louis 

Toledo 

Youngstown 

Average per class 

SOUTHER^ CITIES 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Fort Worth . 
New Orleans. 
Richmond . . . 


Principal types 


Blind 


8igbt 

saving 


Crip- 

pled 


» 14 


‘•9 


WESTERN CITIES 


Denver . 

Loa Angela*.... 
Beattie 

T^UddUsses. 
Per oenVJ. ... 


64 

1.6 


10 


18 


182 

4.6 


30 

17 


14 


Dmf 


3 

3 

1 

12 ) 


iq 24 

25 

10 


13 


6 


18 


1 8 
8| 9 


q 8 

9 

1 8 


(•) 


328 


82 


244 

(l 1 


Bard 
of bear- 
ing 


2j 

ft... 


27 

kX7 


Open 

air 


16 


10 


10 26 
27 


24 


13 


19 


14 


20 


369 

0.3 


24 


30 


26 


21 


A rue- 
in ic 


Car- 

diac 


20L 


18 


25 


87 


26 


43 
1 1 


Tu- 

bercu 

hr 


10 


7 21 


i.3 


NORTH ATLANTA 
cgnas 


Albany. 

Boston 

Bridgeport _ 

Buffalo... 

Hartford 

Jersey City 

Lowell 

NewjBtrk 

New Bedford 
New York 
Philadelphia. 

Reading 

Springfield 

Byracuse 

Trenton 


A rerage per class. 


Principal type*— Con 


Mentally 

defective 


13 


14 

103 

-20 

90 

11 

'J 

50 

10 

436 

316 

5 

17 

a 

20 


20 

19 

17 
22 

8 

16 

14 

15 

15 

18 
19 

16 
17 
19 
15 


17 


Back- 

ward 


14 


10 


O 


19 


Gift- 

ed 


15 


24 .. 
28. 


Total 
number 
of 
classes 
in col- 
umns 2 
to 15 


16 


6 

21 
133 
21 
105 
19 
45 
15 
95 
17 
L 001 
425 
7 

26 

13 

22 


19 


20 


Disci- 

plinary 


Paren- 

tal 


11 


18 


21 


27 13. 


20 


6 

2 


39 


240 

6l 0 


“ 33 


14 


30 


29 


6j 30 


47 

1.2 


Other types 


For- 

eign 


17 


Home- 

bound 


18 


52 


Hospi- 
tal 


19 


X 


Pro- 

vocn- 


20 


<‘) 


(*) 

25j 

(0 


Proba- 

tion 


21 


3 105 


18 


1 Deaf and hard of bearing 
1 Crippled. 4 
1 Not aeparaM in reports. 

“ nmny to * n,otod * boo* and In boaptefe. 

N Di — *-*' — - 

u Vi 


Resto- 

ration 


22 


Speech 

4 


23 


21. K7 


140 13 


Centers. 

33J.22) 9Hi 48 


Centers. 
13 


13j 46 
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T able 7 . — Number of atypical cates and enrollment per clast in SS cities of over 
100,000 population t 1927-28 — Continued 



Principal types — Con. 

Total 

number 

Other types 

\ 

Mentally 

defective 

Back- 

ward 

Gift- 

ed 

of 

classes 
in col- 
umns 2 
to 15 

& 

eign 

Home- 

bound 

Hospl- 

Pre- 

voca- 

tional 

Proba- 

tion 

S 

Resto- 

ration 

Speech 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

NORTH CENTRAL 

emu 





















\kroD 

7 

22 





26 














Chicago. 

218 

18 





420 








39 

15 





( mdnnaU 

40 

17 





75 



(•) 









Clevelana 

86 

17 

124 

28 

24 

27 

356 

1 

23 



08 

22 





01 

0 

1 

34 

0 

1 

folumbus 

10 

18 

10 

18 

47 








10 

1H 

Dnylon 

4 

20 

22 

20 

1 

22 

36 






7 

14 

f) 



1 Vs Moines x 

4 

16| 




23 



(") 



<■ 





r'*nt*n 

iirnnd Rapids L 

30 

201 





66 












Indianapolis 

11 

17 

2 

41 



25 














K *nsas City, Mo. _ 

25 

23 





70 




( 

*) 

27 

25 







Minneapolis 

52 

17 





92 









440 

Cen 

Gen 

6 

ujnaha 

8 

25 





8 












tors. 

ters. 

m Louis . . 

44 

14 





89 




5 

24 



3 

22 

i 



1 -dodo . 

33 

18 





45 











^ Hungstowo 

27 

»' 20 





36 

1 

29 






























Avefege per class 


19 


27 


25. 

! 















SOUTHERN CITIES 





i 














Atlanta. 

33 

15 

. 




36 














Baltimore 

64 

17 





105 

5 

16 

<•) 


(•) 









F ort Worth 

1 

20 





2 











New Orleans 

4 

34 

h 

18 



47 




1 

70 





X 


25 

x 

Richmond 

12 

l> 21 

M 



37 











WESTERN CITIES 








• 












Denver 

21 

it 21 





24 

6 

36 







- 



93 

12 

D>s Angeles 

140 

16 

39 

43 

15 

30 

277 


(») 


(*) 

0) 





75 

46 

Seattle 

46 

30 

7 

21 



73 






2 

36 





















Total claasn 

2, 035 


232 


40 


3,990 

100.0 














Per cent 

51.0 


5,7 


1.0 

... 














' 





















I Crippled. 

* Not separated in reports. 

II Included in data for crippled. 

11 Started 1028-29. 

11 Mentally defective and backward. 

explanation of table: Cities are arranged alphabetically within sections of the country. In columns 
2 to 15. and 17 to 23. Inclusive, first the number of classes is given, then the enrollment per class. 

Head table as fellows: Albany had one class for the semisighted containing 11 pupils, 2 for the deaf with 
an average enrollment of 7, etc. The total atypical classes In Albany was 21. A cnwa Indicate* mining 

data. 


What standards with respect to # the number of pupils in a class 
have been .established by administrators and by legislation relative 
to atypical classes? Table 6 of Part I indicates the legal restrictions 
as to the size of these classes. In the 13 States having suck regulations 
the usual class minimum specified is 10, although 1,3, 5, and 8 are 
other minima mentioned in a few cases. Maxima are given in only 
four instances, three of them being in the New Jersey law. The 
maxima for that State are: 10 for the blind, 10 for the deaf, and 15 
for (he mentally subnormal. New York also stipulates a maximum 
of' 15 for .the last-named group. 
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A number of State departments of special education have estab- 
lished certain standards as to enrollment per class. These have been 
discussed in Part I, Chapter II. Some of the standards are variable, 
depending upon the number of graces in one room and upon the 
mentality of the pupil. Michigan specifies a maximum of 10 for 
the deaf; Missouri, 15 to 20 if they are merely coached; Ohio, 10, 12, 
or 15, depending on grades per room. The maximum for the blind 
is 15 to 20 in Missouri and 12 or lfr in Ohio; for the crippled, 15 to 
25 in Missouri, 18 to 25 ip Ohio; for the feeble-minded, 15 to 18 in 
Missouri, 7 to 15 in Wisconsin. Summarizing these regulations, we 
find that two maxima for^he blind are 16 and 20; 2 for the crippled 
are each 25; 3 for the deaf are 10, 15 and 20; 2 for the feeble-minded 
are 15 and 18. 

Wallin 10 has proposed maxima for certain atypical classes based 
on his extensive experience with such groups. They are as follows: 
For the blind and semiblind, 10 to 20; for the deaf and ^emideaf, 

10 to 20; for the crippled. 20 to 30 if of normal mentality, 18 to 22 
if of dull mentality, 13 to 16 if feeble-minded; for speech defectives, 

10 to 20; for the backward, 18 to 25; for the menially defective, 15 
to 18. - 

In Table 7 the enrollments per class of blind or partially seeing 
children are found to range from 6 to 14, several groups containing' 
both partially sighted and blind pupils. The average for each section is 
comparatively low. The sight-saving classes vary in 9ize from 8 
to 30 11 with averages for the first two sections of 14 each. Most 
of the enrollments are very close to this number, which is lower 
thafi the maxima proposed for these classes. The enrollment in 
classes for the crippled ranges from 8 in New Bedford and Cleveland 
to 25 in Toledo, with an average of 17 fqr the North Atlantic cities and 
18 for the North Central group. These values are less than the 
suggested maxima. • There is more variation among cities for this 
group than was noted for sight-saving ’ classes. The enrollments in 
classes for. the deaf extend from 5 in Atlanta to 14 in Fort Worth, 
with an average of 9 for the North Atlantic section, 8 for the North 
Central cities, 10 for the Southern group, and 8 for the Western. 
None of these averages exceeds the nfaxima which have be§n proposed ; 
a few, on the contrary, are below a minimum which has been stipulated. 
Jtor open-air classes the average enrollment in the North Atlantic 
cities is 22 and in the North Central section 26. The smallest enroll- 
ment is 9 in New Bedford, and the largest is 30 in St. Louis. 

The enrollment in disciplinary classes ijfinges from 9 in Chicago . 
to 33 in ^Baltimore, tjje average for the North Atlantic and the North 
Central cities being 20 in each case. Seven heads of departments of * 


*• Wallin, J. K. W. The Education of 'Hand lapped Children, pp. 114-138. 
it This number lor 8t. Louie probably tbdloUes a part-time coaching clan. 
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special education submitted to the writer their conceptions of the 
proper size for these classes. Their replies extended from a minimum 
of 15 (thepsual minimum was 20) to a maximum of 35. All of the 
cities of Table 7 fall within this range. *Only one State, Pennsylvania, 
has. legislated on this subject, prescribing a minimum enrollment of 
10 per class. The parental school classes have a somewhat larger size 
than the regular disciplinary classes, the average for all the groups 
being 29. This is probably not too large. a class when it is realized 
that these pupils are under constant supervision forihe entire day and 
are well known to the instructors. * ♦ 

Tho classes for mental defectives ranged in enrollment from 8 in 
Hartford to 34 in New Orleans. The average for the North Atlantic 
.cities was 17; for the North Central group, 19; for the Southern 
cities, 21; and for the Western Division, 22. When we examine the 
suggestions of authorities as to the propep class size for subnormals, 
it is found that the Department of Education #f Missouri requires 
a class of 15 to 18; Wisconsin requires from 7 to 15. Wallin suggests 
15 to 18 for mental defectives and 18 to 25 for the baekward.ertfc 
seems then that 18 is a favored maxinjum. Qn this basis one-half 
of the cities reporting are found to have too high an enrollment. 

Ten classes for the backward show an average per class of 26, although 
the range is from 18 to 43. This latter ’number is considerably 
above the suggested maximum. • 

The total number of atypical classes (“principal types”) in the 38 
cities of Table 7 is .3,990, an average of 105 each. The variation, 
however, is very great, ranging from only 2 classes in Fort Worth to 
1,001 in New York. The percentage distribution of classes among 
the various atypical groups is approximately the same as the enroll- 
ment percentages give* in Table 4. The classes for the mentally sub- 
normal represent 56.7 per cent of the total. 

Summarizing the preceding discussion concerning the enrollment in 
tho atypical classes of 38 cities, we may say that in general the aver- 
age enrollment per class is close to the minimum proposed by a number V 
of authorities. For many of the types the average per class in the •• 
North Central cities is greater than for the North Atlantic group. 
Very llttlo^can be said concerning the other sections of the .country, 
except that the averages of the Southern cities are higher than those in 
Ihe other groups in the several cases where there are sufficient data to 
make a comparison. . • v 

- D. Summary and Conclusions 

1. All of the cities reporting have atypical classes except San An- 
tonio. ’ An average of $.9 types of classes are maintained per city. 

(See Table 1.) 

'2. Since 1924 the number of cities providing for sight defectives has 
increased 233 per cent; for tfye crippled, 179 per cent; for the deaf, 52 
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per cent; and for speech defectives, 17 per cent. There has been no 
increase in cities providing for the incorrigible. 

3. On the basis of average number of types of classes p^r city, the 
North Central group stands first, with an average of 6.6; then follow 
in order the Western, 5.9; North Atlantic, 5.5; South Atlantic, 4.7; 
and South Central, 3.3. The large cities of Ohio, California, New 
Jereey, Michigan, Minnesota, and Missouri average over five types 
per city. Texas, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut have a low average, 
considering the number of large cities concerned. (See Table 1.) 

4. The percentages of, the cities comprised in this study providing 
classes for the various atypical groups are: Subnormal, 97 per cent ; 
open-air, 72 per cent; deaf, 69 per 'cent; blind, 59 per cent; crippled, 
57 per cent; speech defectives, 41 per cent; incorrigible, 41 per cent: 
and gifted, 12 per cent. 

5. If an index number is assigned to each geographic section of the 
United States based on its provision of classes for the eight principal 
atypical groups, .it is found that the North Central Division ranks 
first; then follow in order the Western, North Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
and South Central Divisions. 



6»Of4he 52 respondent cities, classes for mentally subnormal chil- 
dren were the first to be started in 19 cities; for the deaf and hard of 
hearing in 16; classes for the incorrigible in 10; open-air classes in 7 , 
classes for defective sight in 7 ; and for the crippled, speech defect 
tives, and prevocational groups in one instance each. (See Table 2.) 

7 . Sight-Having classes have had a continual increase in recent years. 
Classes for crippled children have also had a decided development of 
late. Open-air classes seem to have fallen off somewhat. Speech de- 
fectives have had a steady recognition since 1910. Disciplinary 
classes have declined in rate of growth during the past few years 
Classes for the mentally defective have been established in 66 of the 
68 cities considered. (See Table 3.) 

8 . During 1927-28, 42 cities (of over 100,000 population) enrolled 
87,097 atypical children in special classes. This represented 2 per 
cent of the total enrollment in all classes in these cities. The 
average ratio of pupils in atypical classes to total enrollment was as 
follows: North Atlantic cities, 0.020; North Central, 0.022; Southern 
0.012; and Western, 0.019. (See Table 4.) 

9. The percentage of all atypical pupils enrolled under the different 
classifications are : Mentally subnormal, 57.3 per cent; open-air groups, 
17.8 per cent; crippled, 9.4 per cent; incorrigible, 7 pa* cent; sight- 
defective, 4.1 per cent; hard of hearing, 3.1 per cent; and gifted, 1.3 
per cent. (See Table 4.) 

10. Only 7 of the 48 respondent cities equaled the proposed ratio of 

special dies enrollment to total enrollment in any one group. Six 
4 thew North Central group. : f) 




Ilf* 



11. The enrollment per sight-saving class varied from 8 to 30, with 
an average of 14 for the North Atlantic and Central sections. In 
classes for the crippled the enrollment ranged from 8 to 25, with an 
average of 17.5 in these two sections. Classes for the deaf have en- 
rollments from 5 to 14, with an average of 9. Open-air classes enroll 
from 9 to 30, with an average of 24 for the first two sections. Disci- 
plinary classes enroll from 9 to 33, with an average of 20 for the first 
two divisions. Classes for the subnormal enroll from 8 to 34, with an 
average of 20 for all sections of the country. (See Table 7.) 

12. There were 3,990 special classes in 38 respondent cities in 
1927-28. The number per city ranged from 2 classes in Fort Worth 
to 1,001 in New York City. (See Table 7.) 

13. All of the seven cities of 100,000 population of Ohio have 
established classes for the blind, crippled, and deaf. The seven 
largest cities of Massachusetts have established sight-saving classes, 
open-air classes,- and classes for subnormal children. (See Table 1.) 

14. Speech defectives have inadequate facilities in all parts of the 
country. Disciplinary classes are few in number. Classes for the 
gifted are provided in only eight of the large cities. (See Table 1 .) 

15. The North Central cities have been somewhat ahead of both 
the North Atlantic and Western Divisions and considerably ahead 
of the Southern cities in the inauguration of special classes (See 
Table 1.) 

16. The ranks of the sections of the country as to enrollment of 
atypical pupils in relation to the probable number in the school 
system is as follows: First, North Central section; second, North 
Atlantic; third, Western; and, fourth, Southern. (See Table 6.) 

17. The number of special classes established by local school 
systems for atypical children should bear some relationship to the 
probable number of such children in the community. 

18. In general, the average enrollment per class is dose to the 
minimum proposed by a number of authorities. For many of the 
types the average number per class is greater in the North Central 
cities than in the North Atlantic group. (See Table 7.) 

58448°— 31 7 
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' Chapter 0 

Administration of Classes for Atypical Children 

This subject will be considered under three headings: (A) The 
mentally atypical, (B) the physically atypical, and (C) disciplinary 
problems. Data concerning the eight ‘ 'principal” types 1 of excep- 
tional children will be presented. ’ * 

The original data for this discussion have been procured from 
questionnaires sent to principals or directors in charge of special 
education in the 68 cities of over 100,000 population (1920 census) 
during March, 1929. Although a oomplete response was not received 
to this inquiry, certain tendencies in the administration of atypical 
classes may be noted from the replies. 

A The Mentally Atypical 

1. THE MENTALLY SUBNORMAL 

Sixty-six cities provide classes for mentally subnormal children. 2 

About one- third of these supplied complete data for the following 
analysis: ^ 

Chdracter of enrollment.— In the classes of 30 cities reporting, there 
was a total average daily enrollment of 12,815 boys and 6,611 girls 
The former number is 66 per cent of the total and the latter 34 per 
cent. This agrees closely with a recent United States Office of 
Education report embracing 218 city day schools, in which the per- 
centage of boys was 64 and of girls 36.* 

Fifteen cities reporting on kindeigarten enrollment showed an 
enrollment of 103 in special classes out of a total of 5,289, or 1.95 per 
cent. Twelve pities reported 220 colored pupils out of a total of 
1,461, or 15.05 per cent. 

Maximum and minimum in a class. — The minimum number in a 
class ranged in the various cities from 10 to 22, the maximum from 

15 to 25. The average minimum was 15.6, the average maximum 

10 . 2 . 

Number and distribution of classes. — Table 8 shows the number and 
distribution of au formal classes in 3 6 cities of over 100,000 popula- 

- ** ,pe * 0h <1 * fcCUT *’ *"***»*' Khnonwa, gutad. 

•SMTabtoi. * v 

8obfWm * > U. 8. Morton 
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tion. All of these cities have single classes distributed in various 
schools about the city with the exception of Dee Moines and Reading. 
The former has one school of four classes and the latter has one of five. 
To show the general tendency of having one or two classes in a school 
rather than a larger number grouped together as a center, the following 
data may be cited: Twenty-two cities had a total of 660 classes; 
240 of these, or 43 per cant, were distributed one to a building; 108; 
or 19 per cent, were in schools of two classes each. Thus, 62 per cent 
were in schools containing one or two classes each. The largest 
school containing subnormal classes was the Seguin School of Cin- 
cinnati, which had 17 such groups. 

Certification requirements . — Wallin suggests that teachers of sub- 
normal classes should be normal-school graduates, that they should 
have a minimum of six or seven semester hours of credit in the 
strictly technical branches, and, if possible, should have had a few 
years of experience with normal children in the lower grades. 4 


Tab Li 8. — Number and distribution of ptMic+chool classes for the menially sub- 
normal in 90 cities of over 100,000 population , 1927-28 1 


Cities 

Number 
of schools 
having 2 
or more 

dims 

Total 

number 

of Haases 

Cities 

Number 
of schools 
having 2 
or more 
cliioeg 

Total 
Dumhm 
of Himes 

Akron 1 

2 

7 

Newark. 

, 4 

50 

Baltimore 1 .. 

14 

64 

New Bedford * *.. . 

'L o 

10 

Boston 

6 

109 

New York ... 

r v 

435 

Bridgeport * 

1 

2 D 

New Orleans 


12* 

Buffalo 

6 

90 

Oakland • n . . 

3 


Cincinnati 

13 

40 

Omaha* 

o 

7 

ricreUnd • 

17 

86 

PU«rton • 

3 

# 

15 

Dayton * 

4 

26 

Philadelphia *.. 

10 

Slfl 

Denver 1 

4 

21 

Portland * 

3 

28 

Des Molnee »_ 

i 

4 

Reading* 

1 

5 

Detroit * 

g 

136 

Richmond * _ 

o 

12 

Hartford 1 

1 

90 

Rochester 


48 

Indianapolla.- 


11 

San Francisco 


45 

Jersey City 


24 

Seattle* 

4 

53 

I .-os Ajigelec _ 

11 

82 

Spokane*. 

1 

7 

Memphis* 

1 

7 

Toledo* 

g 

3S 

Milwaukee 


37 

Trenton * 

4 

2D 

Minneapolis *. 

11 

53 

Washington. 


25 








1 Data for this table ha ve bean obtained directly from qu«tionmir« tent to tboae In chart* of racial 
classes in tbo various cl tics. 

t This city It one of the 23 supplying compote data for thk chapter. 


Table 9 presents the certification requirements in 22 cities. Seven 
► of them require nothing further than graduation f$om high and normal 
school. Twelve specify experience in regular or special classes. 
Fifteen require special professional preparation. Ten specify both 
professional preparation and experience. 

Chronological and mental age range. — The chronological ages varied . 
from 5 to 20. The average minimum age was 6.9 years; the average 

maximum age was 16.6 years. 

- . _ - . 

* W*ain, I. B. W. Tte KdDMtioa of Hu4k*pp«d Cltifclnn, pp. S57. 
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The mental ages extended from 2 to 15. The average minimum 
was 4.2; the average maximum, 10.8. 

I. Q. range. The minimum L Q. ranged from 20 to 56, with an 
average of 45.8. The maximum I. Q. varied from 68 to 92, with an 
average of 81.6. 

Prevalence of type— Very few cities seem to have made a study of the 
probable number of mentally subnormal children among their entire 
school enrollment. Only 4 cities of the 23 being considered in the 
present chapter reported that they had made such investigations. 
Bridgeport found 2 per cent mentally subnormal in a test carried on 
m her schools over a period of four years. Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Portland report 1.5 per cent of their school children to be subnormal. 

Segregation and classification by sex— Teh cities reported that the 
boys and girls were not placed in separate classes at any time. Read- 
ing separates them at all times; Baltimore does so in any school con- 
- taining more than one class; Denver in a few of the buildings; Pater- 
son in two schools containing four classes. One city separates the 
sexes after they are 10 years of age, four cities after age of 12 one 

after 13, and two after 14. Hartford makes the division when ’they 
have reached a mental age of 7. 


Tabl« requirement, for teacher, of public-echool' claste, for the 

menially subnormal in 2t cities of over 100,000 population ' J 


Cities 

Requirements beyond normal -school training 


Special preparation 

Experience 

Miscellaneous 

Akron. 

Ncoosjur^ but amount not 

1 year; 30 college creditor 

1 •.“P* 1 ^proved courses 
and election aa teacher in 
public schools. 

1 or more approved oooreea 
and status as substitute 
teacher. 

1 course In each of specfal pay- 
ckotafy. physical education, 
and handwork. 

Ndne 

6 yean 


Baltimore: 

Class A 

Class B. . 

1 year In special clou 
None 


Clem C 

None 


Bridgeport 

Cleveland 

riavtnn 

3 yean in elementary 
grades. 

None 

4 

Dayton. 

V I 

Denver 

2 gamut tu boon in each of 
subnormal psychology, clin- 
psychology, clinic nrac- 
ticum. speech correction, 
manual arts, group testing. 
8U aamaatar hcun r obaarta- 
tta Md practice with un- 

V** Ck “ 

Nooe_ 

None 

• 

None 

Special aptitude lor working 
with this group. 

Da Moines 

Detroit 

« weeks* special training.. 

OoUTKtf m Krvla 

2 years 

Hartford 

v vrvti AH UWt4UXU| 

ggAology of the deleotl re 
Same aa Bridgeport 

1 year 

I mm in elementary 
grade*. 

Mom 

"A” retina (State life certificate 

Mimptm, 

Nona 

8 pedal fitness. “The teachen 
r> to Vineland Training 
Bobool each summer for 

KMOlfel iWmafU. *f 





4 


' The data of this table have beau obtained dfcaetiy fan thcae in 
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Tabus 9. — Certification requirements for teachers of public-school classes for the 
mentally subnormal in tt cities of over 100,000 population — Continued 


cuts 


Minneapolis.. 
New Bedford. 


Oakland.. 

Omaha 

Paterson. _ 


Portland. 

Reading.. 


Richmond.. 
Seattle 


Spokane. 
Toledo. . 
Trenton. 


Requirements beyond normal-school training 


Speqtai preparation 


r* 

Practice teaching and special 
courses in special education. 
None 


None 

None 

Coarse In psychology of the 
defective child, handwork, 
clinical tests and measure- 


None 

Minimum of 5 semester 1 
hours in content courses of 
2 In manual training and 
industrial arts, of 2 In special 
methods. Total of 30 re- 
quired. 

At least 1 summer in special 
study. 

Course In methods for the 
mentally retarded. 


Training and study in teach* 
ing ihu type. 

Course in abnormal psychol- 
ogy and Industrial arts. 
Same as Paterson 


Experience 


2 yean outside of city. 

8 yean In elementary 
grades. 


None... 

None... 

3 yean. 


2 yean. 
None 


None 


3 yean in elementary 
grades. One year of 
experience must be 
in teaching the men- 
tally retarded. 

None. 


None — 
3 yean.. 


Miscellaneous 


Bummer opurses in teach ins 
subnormal children and 
course In handwork most fol- 
low appointment. 

Regular teacher qualifications. 

Da 


Special certificate by depart- 
ment of public Instruction Is 
required. Total of 20 1 
ter hours required. 


* Maximum semester hours may be offered as foDows: 8 in experience (1 year *4 semester boon); 10 in 
content course^ 0 in manual training, etc.; 6 in special methods. 

% 

Segregation by color. — Three cities (Baltimore, Memphis, and - 
Richmond) had separate classes for white and colored children. 
Dayton provided one class for colored only. Nineteen reported no 
special segregation of the two groups. 

Bases of classification . — Eighteen cities reported some plan of 
grouping in use; five had no definite plan. The former cities used 11 
different bases for classification. Seven of them employed mental 
ages alone; two used mental age and social adjustnlent. The nine 
other plans were all different, involving such factors as grade, ability, 

I. Q., behavior, capability, etc. 

Physical standards .; — Sixteen cities replying to the question con- 
cerning physical standards reported as follows : 

CIttoi 

No standards established 8 

No cripples admitted — - r 1 

No crippled or epileptics 1 

No tubercular or epileptics -1 1 

No tubercular, epileptics, crippled, blind, or deaf 1 

Must be able to take care of self and be not too objectionable in appearance. 4 

% 

Mental examinations.—' Twenty-two of the cities give this before 
admission; Hartford does sq at times. The examination is given by 






Uv. , 1*4' * 
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the school, psychologist in 7 cities, by the psychological clini c in 5, 
and by 9 other agencies in the remaining cities. 

Mental standards . — There is considerable variation in the mental 
standards, as is shown by the following reports of 20 of the cities. 
It will be noted that the lowest I. Q. specified is 45; the highest, 85 
The lowest mental age explicitly mentioned is 4 years. 



50 I. Q. to 70 I. Q., and higher in emotional cases 
60 I. Q. to 70 I. Q 

50 I. Q. to 75 I. Q ' ] 

60 I. Q. to 75 I. Q., and 3 or more years retarded 

50 1. Q. to 80 I. Q 

60 I. Q. to 86 I. Q ” 

60 I. Q. to 85 I. Q. (M. A. 6 to 12) _ 

46 I. Q. to 75 I. Q. (M. A. of 5) 

Not under 60 I. Q _ 

Not over 80 I. Q - 

Not over 75 I. Q 

I. Q. over 70, and not over 2 years retarded 

At least 4 years mental age and 2 or more years retarded 

Mental age of 6 and I. Q. of at least 50 * 

Mental age of at least 5 and 3 or more years retarded 

Mental age of 2 years under chronological age and inability of pupil to fit Into 

a slow class „ 

Not educable in regular grades 


Cities 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1‘ 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

L 


Daily program— School program . — Twenty-two cities reported school 
time per day ranging from 4 hours in Minneapolis to 6 hours and 5 
minutes in Hartford. This time is exclusive of the noon lunch 
period and any other rest or recess periods daring, the day. The most 
frequently noted school day was 4 hours and 30 minutes, and the 
average was 4 hours and 50 minutes. 

Lunch periods were as short as 30 minutes when the pupils remained 
in the school and as long as two hours (New Bedford) when they 
went home. The recess periods were usually 2 of 10 or 15 minutes 
each, although Minneapolis had 2 of 3S^unutes each. 

Time allotments — The percentage of school time devoted to aca- 
demic instruction varied from 20 in Reading to 80 in Detroit; the 
average was 48 per cent. Manual or occupational training ranged 
from 10 per cent in Detroit to 60 in Reading, the average being 36 
per cent. Physical training and health instruction had a minim um 
allotment of 1 0 per cent in nine of the cities and a m aximu m of 33 % 
per cent in Minneapolis and Hartford. The time allotment in the 
last two cities was one-third for each of the throe divisions of the 
curriculum. 




Extension activities . — Akron maintains both night and summer 
schools for the mentaUy subnormal .^Detroit staked night instruc- 
tion for this group a year ago, but it wu “feet very sueeemful!” 
Summer instruction for mentally subnormal children was begun in 


a. 
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Detroit in 1929. Memphis offers night instruction to this group, but 
few enroll in the classes. Minneapolis gives home instruction in some 
cases and also offers summer courses. Portland provides for Jboth 
night and summer classes. With the exception of the five preceding 
cities, pone offers either night or summer classes. 

Records . — Some of the types of records maintained by the cities are 
as follows: Progress in academic work and conduct; academic progress 
and weight, heigh, t, gait, posture and, character; case histories; yearly 
progress record showing growth in school record and health. 

Lunches . — Fourteen cities replied that they did not supply lunch 
free or at a nominal price. Nine other# supplied it for a very small 
amount. 

Transportation . — Twelve of the cities did not provide free trans- 
portation. The other 1 1 did, but usually under stipulated conditions 
involving distance or inability of pupil to pay. 

Housing and equipment — Housing . — In most instances the classes 
seem to be held in old buildings, which in some cases have been 
remodeled, but in other cases have been used without any alterations. 
Some illustrations of housing conditions are the following: 

Des Moines: Modern 4-room building. Two rooms, toilets, and office on the 
first door; two rooms, bathroom, and nurse’s office on second floor; large yard. 

Detroit: Seven old buildings, a portable building, and numerous classes. 

Spokane: Seven cl a ss es . Five are in a remodeled apartment bouse. Two 
floors. Plenty of window spaoe; electricity; no ventilating system. One room 
for manu al training, three for girls’ household arts (kitehen, dining room, living 
room). An assembly room, workroom for loom, book or stock room, office, and 
large dining room. Rooms for school doctor, dentist, and Junior 'Red Cr oss 
Hospital. Two other classes are in regular buildings. One is for younger 
children and the other for a group of large boys. As much handwork as possible 
is given. 

Equipment . — Although the housing appears to be inadequate in the 
case of some of the cities, the equipment in most cases seems to be 
more satisfactory. Practically all of the rooms or centers for the 
mentally subnormal children are equipped with movable furniture, 
manual training apparatus, and looms. Some have, in addition to 
this, cooking and sewing equipment, equipment for cement work, 
tin work, caning, and painting. Gymnasium facilities are provided 
in all of the clashes in 9 of the cities, in some classes in 6 cities, and 
not at all in 8. o 


After-school outers . — Fifteen cities reported some attempt to follow 
the careers of pupils after they had left school; eight replied that no 
such plan wap m operation. Some of the plans in use are as follows: 


Bridgeport: Teacher vMtatton in the home. 

Cleveland: Employment fa supervised for two yean. Investigations have 
been made comprising the after-school records of both boys and girls. 
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Memphis: Principal keeps follow-up records. Children have to report to 
Behool when they lose jobs. Fifty-six returned because of this fact durinir the 
period January 1 to April 1, 1929. 

years hmODd: tea ° her “ 8U PP° 8ed 10 keep in touch with pupils' for -five 

Seattle: About 25 cases are studied yearly as result of individual conference. 
Irenton: Record is kept of jobs, wages, length of time in job, and cause of 
leaving. A BUrvey was made during 1928. 

Limitations, needs, and -progressive steps . — The replies of the cities 
responding to this question are summarized below. 


‘phenomenal growth” of 


Akron: Special classes have been limited because of 
• city population. Many children are on half time. 

Bridgeport: Mentally defective children are now detected by group and indi- 
vidual intelligence teste in first-grade. The most urgent need is closer coopera- 
tion with employers. ^ 

Denver: Courses of etudy in arithmetic tfnd reading for these children are 
being prepared by department of curriculum and research. 

Des Moines: The public school has recognized the type and has provided for 
their needs. It has focused the attention on the problem which has led to much 
needed social legislation and provision, including (a) State survey of handicapped 
c l dren; (b) raising of marriage laws; (c) State eugenic law; (d) special considera- 
tion in juvenile court; (e) special consideration in municipal and dtatrict court- 
(/) institutionalizing of some types; (g) contributory delinquency law (A) regia! 
tration of feeble-minded, etc.; (i) careful histories of court cases so as to prevent 
long-drawn-out trials in order to establish responsibility ; (j) a better social 
consciousness toward the whole problem; .(A) the parents have some one with 
whom to discuss their problem over a long period of time, so they : can be per- 
suaded to do what seems best.-D.rec/or of Deportment of Excefiional Children . 

Memphis. The Y. M. C. A., P.-T. A., and medical profession have been very 
generous in their assistance. 

Philadelphia: The teaching in the special classes is much better than ever 
before. The psychological staff has proved to be of exceptional merit. The 
problem child should be segregated at an earlier age. 

Spokane: More special classes are needed in different parts of the city. Facil- 
itle* * shouid be provided for the more accurate study of problem children. 

Trenton: A survey is now being made to insure that all handicapped children 
may be adequately trained in the future 

2. THE GIFTED 

Only 8 titles out of 68 of over 100,000 population have special 
facilities in the public schools for children who may be classed as 
having superior intelligence.* While this is a small number, neverthe- 
less it is an increase over the total reported in a study made by the 
United States Office of Education in 1911, in which only 5 cities out 
of 898 supplying data reported such classes • The % cities reporting 
special classes for these children arp: Camden, Cleveland, Dayton 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Rochester, Scranton, and Worcester. 

1 Be© Table 1. " • r 

• m>Tl*oa foe Kxo^UonU ChMm, U, Fuhllc Scbook. U. A Bumutf Bal&n, WU, N* 14. 
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In view of the scarcity, of gifted classes, it seems pertinent to inquire • 
as to the need for this type of education. The Government bulletin 
mentioned above refers to the testing by the Binet scale of 2,000 •*. 

children in 1911, in which it was shown that 4 per 'cent were one year 
or more mentally above their chronological age. The same bulletin ^ 
also points out that data collected duriqg 1911 from 319 cities showed 
that in the average city 4 per cent of the school children are one year 
or more under age for grade. The conclusion was therefore reached 
by the authors of the bulletin that 4 per cent of school children may 
be classed as unusually bright or supernormal. During 1927-28, 
5,431,528 boys and girls were enrolled in the public schools in cities of 
over 100,000 population. 7 Four per cent of this number is 217,261. 

When ttys number is compared with the number of gifted pupils 
enrolled in the cities reporting, the absolute neglect of these children 
is readily apparent. This fact is stated very succinctly by Horn, 
when, in discussing the need of differentiated educational treatment 
for the “ supertypical, he. remarks: “As things stand to-day the 
American public school is distinctly not a good means for the educa-- 
tion of well-endowed children." * ’ , 

Although complete data are lacking from the cities reporting, it 
l is believed that the material presented below will be of some assistance 
in determining the policies followed. 

Cleveland. — “The function of the psychological dime in Cleveland 
is to see that every child in school receives suitable educational oppor- 
tunities. * * * It is the intention in the Cleveland schools to 

keep every child working up to the highest level of his ability. For 
this purpose, elementary pupils are sectioned in three principal 
groups according to intelligence. The groups are called by the letters 
X, Y, and Z. * * * The X group includes those of more than 

average intelligence. * * * Each group is given subject matter 

difficult enough to require its best sustained effort. * * + Pupils 

are placed in the X, Y, Z groups on the basis of group intelligence tests 
| given by the bureau of educational research. The group tests are 
. given by an examiner to an entire class at one time. Naturally, there 
| are many border-line cases requiring further study." 8 

On June 15, 1928, the enrollment in the gifted classes of this city 
j was 396 in the elementary school and 235 in the junior high, a total of i 
, 630 in the entire school system. 10 _ ./ 

Dayton . — The enrollment in the public schools of this city during 
1927-28 was 30,099.“ Four per cent of this number, representing 
the probable n um ber of gifted children, amounts to 1,204. The 

» V. B. Bwwra Bditotttoc BalMto, 10M. No. S4. Op.ctt.,p.M. 

r HUUttic* of City School BycUm*. 1837-18. U. 8. Bantu of Education Bulletin, IMS, No. SA P- & 

• Don, J. L. TI>aMontto«i of KwwpUood Children, p. XM 

• Boport ot U» ftwporfwtmUntrf Betook, Ckrtknd, Ohio, 1827-38, pp«,«. 

•tnad.PL ua \ 
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actual enrollment during 1927 T 28 i» the one class provided was 22, 
with an average daily attendance of 18. The maximum number per- 
mitted in this type of class in Dayton is 25 and the minimum 15. The 
ages of the children range from 12 to 15 years. Before being admitted 
theji must show that they are in excellent health and must have an 
“A” record in the seventh grade. They are returned to grade at 
once if unable to do the work required. The sessions extend from 
8 m the morning until 10 minutes after 2, with a noon lunch period of 
30 minutes-; the net school time is, accordingly, 6 hours and 40 minutes. 
The academic work Ordinarily requires 97 per cent -of the time, 
although those pupils showing special ability in manual training activi- 
ties spend 25 per cent of their time in this work and 72 per cent in the 
academic field. Three per cent of the program is represented by 
physical training. 

Los Angeles. The Educational Research Bulletin of the Los Angeles 
city schools for May, 1926, contains an excellent description of the 
procedure followed in the administration of gifted classes in that 
city “ Quotations from this bulletin are as follows: 


We believe that the development of each individual to the highest possible 
point is jyobable only when the work is fitted to the capacities of the individual ^ 
To that end we organise rooms where pupils of distinctly superior mental ability 
are afforded an enriched curriculum and much opportunity for initiative and for 
self-expression in creative work. 

In these rooms 100 per cent accomplishment in the fundamental »WfU fa one 
of the goals expected of each child. This is consummated with about half the 
drill and m about half the time necessary In the case of normal pupils. That 
leaves half the time for enrichment, * ♦ • for developing special abilities 
following interests and hobbies, writing, club activities, acquiring information 


1925 ^? 6 tbere have been room * In the Loa Angeles city 
school district for curriculum enrichment for children of superior mental ability 

The membership of these rooms averages 30 pupils each. (During 1027-28 

there were 16 rooms and an average enrollment of 46a Thirteen of these classes 

'am for children whose academic ability ranges from sixth to twelfth grade* two 
classes are for primary children. 1 *) The qualification for membership fa an in- 
Rbove 124 ‘ The mean intelligence quotient this year has 

It has been found by standardised tests, given at the time of assignment of the 
pixels to the rooms, that the mean educational quotient is approximately 138 
and the average accomplishment quotient is apprad^stely 87. That is to sav’ 
the subjeot matter of instruction has been mastered to «toint 88 per cent above 

2 ' ** ** they me atoJEplLhing more than 1 2 

cent leas than they are able to accomplish. 

t has been found by equivalent forms of the standardised tsetse given one 

«itT Hi”* ^ ^ J&JZZZ 

} quotient has become approximately 142, and the mean accomplishment quotient 
has reached approximately oa This improvement has been made while each 


• 4 NsA pi tt. 

““ tbyVrtnr. 
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pupil has been carrying a much heavier program than he carried before entering 

the room. 

Among the additions to the subjects studied by average children in regular 
classrooms, these children study a modern language for vocabulary and pleasure 
reading, special vocal music and music appreciation, appreciation and writing of 
[>oetry, algebra, and elementary sociology. t 

Among the activities in which they take part are dramatisation, the publication 
of school papers, debating, and various clubs, such as astronomy clubs, sociology 
clubs, art clubs, and others. 

* 

Oakland . — The following quotation from a report on classification 
by the bureau of cuniculumjie velopmetit, research, and guidance 
tells briefly of the policy pursued and results expected in the public- 
school education of gifted children in this city : 14 


Classification and promotion of pupils in school exist for a single purpose; that 
is, the most efficient* instruction of every child in view of all the means at our 
command. There is therefore, just one rule that governs our policy: Place each 
child in that class or group where his needs can be most nearly met, considering 
all the opportunities which the school is able to offer and considering the rights 
of other children of the group in which he is placed. 

In general, the ability to master a prescribed course of study had been the basis 
for grade classification. This still remains the outstanding basis for grading 
pupils, but other factors, such as age, physical and social development, occupa- 
tional and economic probabilities, must be taken into consideration for every 
child if the greatest efficiency in classification is to be attained. 

The administrative policy in the Oakland public schools, in accordance with 
the ideals mentioned above, encourages the plan of ability grouping and progress 
of pupils as follows: (1) For those pupils who have ability above the average; 

(2) for thoeepupfla who have average ability; (S) for those pupUs who for some 
reason or another are not able to do with a reasonable expenditure of time and* * 
effort the work set as standard for the grade. 

The first group is designated the “X" section or accelerated group. These 
pupils are expected to reach an unusutf y high standard of work, cover an en- 
riched course of study, and finish the fl grades in school with a saving of from 
one to two years of time. No pupil M accelerated more than two years beyond 
the grade to which his age entities him unless his case has been investigated 'and 
• approved by the designated agent for such investigation in the superintendent’s 
offioe. 

B. The PhyacaDy Atypical 

♦ 

This section will deal with the administrative practices followed 
iir classes for the blind; crippled, deaf, open-air groups, and speech 
defectives in certain cities of over 100,00<^population (1920 oensus). u 


L TBS BUVP \ 

Forty cities provide classes for the blind; 14 sent complete replies 
to the questionnaires concerning this type. 1 * This number is in- 
cluded under each topic discussed unless otherwise specified. 
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Chsrectir of enrollment.-]* the cleeeee of 23 cidee there was . 
total average daily enrollment of 433 boys and 395 girls the former 
munber b 52 per cent and the latter 48 per cent of the total. This 
agrees closely with a recent United States Office of Education report 
embracing 80 schools and institutions for the blind in which the ~r- 
centage of boys was 55 and of girls 45.'' None of the cities reported 
any k indergarten enrollment, and colored children were pre^^ 

there being 2 in Ahren, >3 in New 

Maximum and minimum in a doss.—' The minimum number in a 
ass ranged from 7 to 12, the maximum from 10 to 20. The averaee 
nunummi was 9, the average maximum 15.6. The size of 

of ST" 1 ® 3 “ sign<,d *° » t «« hOT - 

.-■. ""T frtnimtion of claeeee.— Table 10 showB the number and 

drstnbutionof these classes in the cities included in the present 

rjT:.,™ 6 g T e : al plan be to have one or two” 

accessibility 1 ^ throUghout ^ -‘7 « as to insure 

Table ^ «. Kind' 


Cities 


Akron y __ 

Baltimore 

Boston. 

Cleveland.!’! 

Dayton 

D«o Moines.. 

Detroit 

Ui Anpl«.. 
Minneapolis.. 

Niwirk 

New Bedford. 

New York 

Philadelphia.. 

Toledo. 


Type of clan 


Sight 

caving 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


Blind 
and sight 
saving 


X 

X 

X 

X 


Number of school* 


J 

Dteritatwi thnjogboat dty 
11 elementary; 6 Junior I * ‘ 


ScVbtH' lnTtotool' Whg^p^j,,; . - • 


ToUl 
number 
aft 


2 

2 

11 

20 

3 

1 

24 

12 

9 

3 

2 

SO 

13 

1 


‘ Includes blind tod id«h{H*Wng cUuoen “ ■ 


retirement*. -The Ohio cities report that they mu.t 

education" °Def req T emento ^proved by the director of 
education. Des Momes requires two years of grade experience • New 

Bedford a course in the teaching of a sight^ving^T^r 

th ™ in the J J «7one^l 
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which includes the anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the eye. 
I Teachers of Braille require further courses covering this field. Min- 
neapolis requires two years’ experience and special training for blind 
and sight-saving classes. 

Intelligence. — The chronological ages varied from 6 to 22. The 
average minimum age was 7 and the average maximum 17.7. 

The mental ages extended from 6 to 17.8. The average minimum 
age was 6.6 and the average maximum 16.2. 

The minimum I. Q. ranged from 44 to 76, with an average of 65. 
The maximum varied from 102 to 150, with an average of 125. 

Prevalence of type. — Only 5 cities of the 14 considered reported 
any study to determine the children requiring this instruction. Three 
of them (Cleveland, Des Moines, and New Bedford) reported that 
one-fifth of 1 per cent, or 1 in 500 of their total enrollment should be 
in sight-saving classes. Dayton found the number to be one-tenth of 1 
per cent and Detroit 1 .7 per cent. 

Segregation and classification. — None of the cities reported segrega- 
tion of their pupils on the basis of sex or color. Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Minneapolis, however, classified them according to intelligence. 
The pupils prepared their lessons under the guidance of their special 
teachers and then reported to the regular classes for recitation. 

High-school instruction. — Of the cities reporting, special facilities 
are offered these children in the high schools of Akron, Boston, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Minneapolis, 'Newark, and Toledo. 
Boston reports that 20 of these pupils were enrolled in the high school 
during 1927-28. Cleveland graduated 4 partially sighted children 
from high school in 1928, Detroit graduated 3, and Minneapolis 3. 

Physical standards . — Akron specifies a standard of below 20/50 
for admission; New Bedford stipulates 20/70 or less. The cities of 
Ohio specify the 10 points required by their State department. 11 
Minneapolis and Detroit likewise stipulate these 10 points. 

Mental standards . — All of the cities specify a mental ability equi- 
valent to an I. Q. of 70. 

School program. — School time per day varied from 4 hours and 25 
minutes in New Bedford to 6 hours in Cleveland and Detroit. This 
time is exclusive of the noon lunch and any other rest or recess periods 
during the day. The average time was slightly over 5 hours daily. 
The earliest classes started at 8.30, and 3.30 was the latest closing 
hour. Lunch periods varied in length from 40 to 90 minutes. Recess 
periods differed widely. The various combinations represented, were: 
Two periods of 10 minutes each, one of 15, one of 30, one of 20, and 
five of 6 minutes each. 

Time allotment . — The percentage of school time devoted to aca- 
demic instruction varied hum 60 in Dayton to 89 in Toledo. Manual 
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Gaining ranged from 5 per cent in New Bedford to 20 in Dayton 
-Physical training had a minimum value of 5 per cent in Toledo and 
a maximum of 20 in Dayton. 

Extension activities .— Night school for those having defective sight 
is maintained m Detroit. Summer school for this group is provided 
in Minneapolis. The Toledo Society for the Blind will give special 
instructions to children needing it at any time*. 

^ Lunches. Lunch is furnished free in Akron. In Dayton Des 
Moines, and Minneapolis it is not supplied free of cost. Cleveland 
and Detroit will supply, children with free lunch if they are veiy poor 
The other cities make a nominal charge for this service. In Cleve- 
land it is 3 'Cento; in Des Moines, 5 cents a dish-; in Detroit, 10 cents 
TranspvMion .-^ Transportation by bus or trolley car is provided 
for all of these children in Akron, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Newark, 
and Toledo. The other cities also supply this service if the school is 
too far away and the child is unable to pay. Trolley car is the usual 

mode of transportation. When necessary the fares of guides are also 
paid. 

lasuod very definite instructions 
concerning the location, size, and other necessary provisions in con- 

“ nec ^ n mih ^ght-saving classes » These requirements are briefly 
as follows: J 


Room: Average size. 

T^. k ,^™ Ad ! qU ‘ t : ”T ber “ d not U»n thwe In n*utar oUmwoc,. 
Tray* about 26 inches above floor. 

Decorations: Dull finish; buff French gray with duU white or cream ceiling 
Window space: Window sills not more than 40 inches from floor and glass 
arra not less than one-fifth floor space. Light from left, if possible. 

Orientation: Order of “preferable” exposures— northeast, sast, north and 
eart, northweet, west, north and west, north. No south exposure. 

Window shades: Two per window, placed in middle. Neutral oolor. * 

Surface finish: All surfaoes and paper should be finished with a dull mat 
surface. « 

Artificial light: Scientifically planned. 

Baltimore has two well-lighted rooms .with northern light. The 
two classes in New Bedford have a northwest exposure. The Detroit 
classes face the north or east; translucent totally inclosed globes pro- 
ducing a minimum illumination of 10-foot candles are employed. 
Minneapolis covers all of the points enumerated ip the Ohio regula- 
tions. Philadelphia endeavors to group the classes in one school 
where possible; the rooms face the north or northeast. Boston and 
Newark emphasize convenience to car lines in the location of classes. 

* 6 former city uses rooms exposed to the northeast or north and 
east. 
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Equipment. — Special appliances listed for sight-saving classes in 
Ohio* 1 include the following: Typewriters, clear-type books, models 
and specimens, charts, Special maps, special globes, chairs, desks, 
musical instruments, special li ghtin g equipment, cupboards, and 
culinary equipment. All of the cities provide equipment in substan- 
tial agreement with the above list. The totally blind children also 
require Braille books, Braille writing slates, Braille writer, Braille 
paper, and manual equipment.. 

Concerning books in the school library in heavy or raised type, 
Akron reported having 300 volumes in heavy type; Dayton, 40 in 
heavy type and none in raised; Des Moines, 220 in heavy type; 
Detroit and New Bedford, no books of either type; Toledo, 182 in 
raised and 70 in black type. 

After-school carters— \n one of the cities visits are paid occasionally 
to former pupils to note their progress. Another city sends a ques- 
tionnaire to former pupils annually; this is followed by an interview 
with the vocational counselor. Other cities seem to do little in this 
respect. 

Limitations , needs, and progressive steps. — More Braille textbooks 
are required. Greater cooperation is needed between teachers of 
regular and of sight-saving classes. There is a lack in some schools 
of special instruction in music. There is alight provision for partially 
sighted students in senior high schools. 

The extension of sight conservation work into junior high schools, 
abandonment of many undersized classrooms, and greater attention 
to lighting and equipment are some of the progressive steps cited. 

2. THE CRIPPLED 

t t 

Thirty-nine cities provided special classes for this type during 1927- 
28.** Fourteen replied satisfactorily to a questionnaire concerning 
these classes.* This number is included under each topic discussed 
unless otherwise specified. 

Character of enrollment. — In the classes of 19 cities there was a total 
average daily enrollment of 1,616 boyB and 1,495 girls. The former 
number is 52 per cent and the latter 48 pqr cent of the total. 

Number and distribution <f dosses.— r Table 11 shows the number 
and distribution of classes for the crippled in the cities included in the 
present analysis. Hie tendency toward special schools or large 
centers is quite appairent. 


Certification requirements . — The Ohio dries must have their certi- 
fication requirements approved by the director of education.* 
Bridgeport requires successful teaching experience; Paterson requires 
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merely graduation from normal school. Oakland specifies that the 
applicant shall be a regular teacher. Detroit requires the applicant 
to be an experienced teacher with an A or B+ rating. He must 
make provision for training after entering this special work. Min- 
neapolis teachers receive a special State certificate if they have had 
at least two years' experience. 

T ““ ^ n 


Cities 

Number of schools 

Total 
number 
of classes 

Akron 


1 

3 

13 

1 

13 

12 

3 

23 
* 12 
132 
0 

2 
» 

0 

8 

Baltimore 

Bridgeport 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

... 

- 

2 hospitals, 1 whlta; 1 cotored 

. 


1 (instruction also given in 2 hospitals) 



... 

Detroit.., 

Minneapolis 

--- 

~ 

3; 2 convalescent homes. 

— 


— 



Oakland 

Paterson 

... 

- 

Instruction given in pupils' homes . 1" 

_ _ 

;; 

— 


Philadelphia 

Seattle 


-- 

Distributed throughout city in centers 





Toledo 



o teacners in the hospital 

-- 

-- 

— 









* Instruction It alto riven to tome children In their h«nf 

Age range. The chronological ages varied from 5 to 18. The 
average minimum age was 5.6 and the average maximum 19 7 

Manta! ages extended irom 4 to 18. The average minimum age 
was 4.9 and the average maximum 15.9. 

^TTie minimum I. Q. ranged from 50 to 71 with an average of 66 
The maximum varied from 105 to 127, with an average 119. 

Segregation and classification .— All of the cities reported that they 
do not segregate by sex or color, with the exception of Baltimore, 
which has separate classes for colored children. None of the cities 
reported attempts to classify crippled children by intelligence except 
Minneapolis, which employs the Binet classification. Cincinnati 
has two classes for the doubly handicapped. 

HigUchool instruction. In most cases crippled children may attend 
mgh school, but few special facilities are afforded. In the special 
classes the ninth-year level is usually the highest grade. 

Physical standard. Inability to attend the regular school because 

of physical condition was the usual physical criterion for admission 
to these classes. 

Mental standards .— Ohio cities must not admit childifcn having 
intelligence quotients of less than 70 if they desire Jo claim~8tate aid. 
Detroit specifies a minimum mental age of 5 and an I. Q. of 60 or 
over. Minneapolis maintains a backward class with I. Q.'s rin ging 
from 70 to 80, and a regular class in which the pupils hayi L Q.'s 
£ 80 or over. Paterson requirteamen^^ Th* 


_ 
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other cities either specify an I. Q. of 70 or stipulate that the pupil 
is not to be subnormal. 

School program . — School time per day varied from 4 hours and 15 
minutes in three cities to 5 hours in Bridgeport and Cincinnati. This 
time is exclusive of the noon lunch and any other rest or recess periods 
during the day. The average time was 4% hours daily.* 6 The ear- 
liest classes started at 8.30,^nd 3.30 was the latest closing hour. 
Lunch periods varied in length from 30 to 75 minutes. Rest and re- 
cess periods differed greatly. 

Time allotment . — The percentage of school time devoted to aca- 
demic instruction varied from 60 in Cincinnati to 76 in Dayton. The 
average was 73. Manual training varied from 5 per cent in Minne- 
apolis to 25 in Toledo, with an average of 13. Physical training had a 
minimum value of 6 per cent in Akron and a maximum of 25 per cent 
in Paterson. The average was 15 per cent. There was less varia- * 
tion in the academic allotment than in either of the other divisions 
of the curriculum. 

Extension activities . — Cincinnati is the only city reporting night- 
school facilities for the crippled. Summer instruction is provided 
in Cincinnati, Detroit, and Minneapolis. 

Records . — All of the respondent cities enjphasized the fact that very 
complete physical records were maintained in addition to those 
recording academic progress. The former usually contained a day 
by^day statement of physical progress, as well as a record of all 
treatment in the school and on the outside. 

Lunches . — Lunches are served without cost or at a normal charge 
of 5 or 10 cents. <ln Philadelphia breakfast is served when the pupil 
arrives, dinner at the middle of the day, and a light lunch in the 
afternoon. The pupil pays 10 cents if able to do so. 

Transportation . — Transportation is furnished without cost to the 
guplls in all of the cities reporting. Busses, owned by the boards of 
education, are employed in Akron, Cleveland, .Dayton, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, and Philadelphia. Busses, privately owned, are used in 
Baltimore, Bridgeport, Cincinnati, Paterson, and Toledo. 

Housing . — The State of Ohio has issued very definite instructions 
concerning the locatipn, size, and other necessary regulations apply- 
ing to classes for crippled children.* These requirements are briefly 
'as follows: • 

(a) Classes shall be M centrally located as possible; on first floor of building, 
near an exit; toilet facilities, and drinking fountain on imnwi floor, and readily 
accessible. 


* Hems Interaction bss sol bon indndsd. Thta amoante »o approrimaMy 8 boon weekly wbmvw 
ithghrm 

» Pmaibad 8UDd*rd* tor CJmm tor Crippled CWldna. Op.dt.ai- 
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(b) Room must be light sod airy and receive some sunlight; Urge enough to 
conveniently accommodate pupils and all equipment. 

(e) Entrances to toilet room and schoolroom should have no step nor silL 

(d) Cooking facilities must be on first floor or lunch room readily accessible. 

(e) Single-pedestal adjustable seats and desks or other special seats, if necessary 

(/) Cots may be in adjoining room, but at least one cot to every four pupik 

(g) Walls and ceiling should have dull finish. Neutral color, such as buff or 

French gray, on walls, with dull white or cream ceiling. Rooms must be kept 
in good condition. 

Cincinnati maintains a special school containing 13 classes. It is 
of fireproof construction, stucco on brick, two storiee in front and 
three in back. There are 2 automatic elevators, 2 doctor’s suites 
consisting of consultation rooms, 6 treatment rooms, plaster room, 
heliotherapy department, hydrotherapy department, dental depart- 
ment, auditorium, kindergarten, kitchen, lunch room, 10 classrooms, 
shower baths, industrial arte suite, and household arts suite. 

•The Dayton school, erected in 1924, is representative of the smaller 
type, there being but three classrooms. It is a 1-story building con- 
taining 2 classrooms, 1 manual training room, 1 for treatment, a 
kitchen, dining room, loom room, two toilet rooms with showers, 
window area equal to 40 per cent of floor space, office, and hot-air 
heating. 37 

• Equipment. — All of the respondent cities reported that they have 
standard equipment. This include movable and adjustable chairs 
and table?, cots and blankets, wheel chairs, kiddie cars and wagons 
when required, physiotherapy equipment, and special appliances for 
occupational work. 

Cooperation with other agencies. — Among the types of assistance 
rendered by outside agencies were the following: M ain t aining a 
summer camp, braces and other equipment, library, parties, books, 
and toys. 4 ; 

After-school careers. — In a number of the States rehabilitation com- 
misaons are offering further training to crippled children end placing . 
them in positions. A number of the cities provide visiting teachers 
who check up on after-school progress.. One city reports that it is 
impossible “to find any record of about 50 gpr cent of these children 
after they leave school/' . ^ 

Limitations , needs, and progressive steps.-^Th* number of physicians 
and nurses available for the examination and reexamination of these 
children ia usually inadequate. It seems difficult to obtain teachers 
having the requisite qualifications. 

8ome cities have made considerable progress with courses of study 
adapted to the shorter hours of instruction and also to the typical 
physical handicap. "Children without the use of their arms have 
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been taught to writa in some instances through the use of nHyb anfcfd 
• appliances. * 

». THE DEAF 

Forty-seven cities provided special classes for the deaf or hard of 
hearing during 1927-28." Sixteen replied satisfactorily to a ques- 
tionnaire concerning these classes." This number is included under 
each topic discussed unless otherwise specified. 

Character of enrollment .— In the classes of 29 cities^ there was a 
total average daily enrollment of 783 boys and 702 girk The former 
number is 53 per cent and the latter 47 per cent of the total. Cor- 
reepinding percentages for 83 city school systems for 1926-27 were 
51 and 49 per cent, respectively." 

Maximum and minimum in a dose. — The minim um number in a 
class ranged ^rom 5 in Spokane to 8 in four cities; the f maximum 
from 7 in Grand Rapids to 10 in three cities. The regulations of the 
State of Ohio with reference to size of classes for the deaf are briefly 
as followB: 

(а) Not over 15 pupils in a multi graded c.lmw- 

(б) Not over 12 pupils in a 4-grade class. 

(c) Not over 10 pupils in a 5-grade class. 

(d) If there is more than one class, 5 grades per elm— is the mn’Hsniim 

(«) Not less than 5 pupils in a 1 or 2 grade class. 

(J) A 1-grade class should number not leas thim 8. n 

Nurnber and distribution of dosses.— Table 12 showB the number 
and distribution of classes for the deaf in the cities included in the 
present analysis. It is of special interest to note that each of the 16 
cities has these classes centralized in one building. 

1 aUl 12 . — Number and attribution of p u b ho - s c hool c la teet for the deaf in 1 7 
dtiei of over 100,000 population, 19X7 -S3 1 


Cities 



New York.. 

OOlsad 

BeaW>. 4__ 


Number of acboots 1 


l 

1 

1 QOPio r s ank * high ichool). 
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Certification requirements . — All of the cities require that prospective 
teachers of the deaf shall have had special training in this field. The 
usual requirement is one year of special study and two years of 
experience. 

Age range . — The chronological ages , varied from 3 to 18. The 
average minimum age was 4.1 and the average maximum 16.8. 

’ Mental ages extended from 3 to 18. The average minimum age 
was 3.8 and the average maximum 16.9. 

The minimum I. Q. ranged from 70 1p> 76 with an average of 73. 
The maximum varied from 120 to 156, with an average of 134. 

Prevalence of type .— ^Few investigations have apparently been made 
in the cities under consideration to determine the percentage of 
hard-of-hearing and deaf children' among their school population. 
Des Moines found only 40 totally deaf children among 30,000 in the 
schools, or 0.13 per cent: This city also noted that 4 per cent of 
th^ pupils in grades 4 to 6 and in the junior high school were hard 
of hearing. 

Segregation and classification . — Segregation of sexes is followed in 
the classes of Detroit and of the colored in Forth Worth . Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Spokane, and Toledo classify their pupils on the basis of 
intelligence. 

High-school instruction . — Apparently no special classes have been 
established for this group in the high schools of the respondent cities, 
but the pupils are usually permitted to attend the regular high-school 
classes if they desire. Minneapolis had six deaf pupils in high school 
and Spokane two. One deaf pupil graduated from hi gh school in 
Minneapolis in 1928, one in Oakland, and three in Des Moines. 
Seattle reports that 32 have thus far completed the eighth grade; 21 
of this number attended high school from one to four yeare. 

Physical standards . — The usual physical standard specified for 
a dmissi on into these classes is “ inability to follow instruction in the 
regular classes because of defective hearing. ” Birmingham con- 
siders each case individually, having no standard criteria for admis- 
sion. Minneapolis specifies 96 per cent loss of hearing in one ear, 
or 60 per cent in both ears. Des Moines stipulates “no voice and ^ 
totally deaf” in classes for the deaf, and “loss of 24 or more units in 
either ear” in classes for the hard of hearing. 

Mental standards . — The requirement that a deaf ohild shall have 
“normal” intelligence is specified by Dayton, Des Moines, Detroit, 
and Toledo. Cincinnati requires that they be “not feeble-minded” 
and Cleveland specifies “70 1. Q. or over.” 

Akron stipulates that they must have “ability to do a fair amount 
of work and to be taught by the oral method.” Deo Moines likewise 
requires “capability of advancing by oral method.” 
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Several of the cities advocate the “trial" method, feeling that 
mental tests can not be satisfactorily administered to deaf children. 
Minneapolis gives a trial of onc^nr two years, and Spokane a six 
weeks’ trial. 

Daily ■program . — The net length of a school day varied 'from 3 
hours in Des Moines to 5^ in Seattle. This time is exclusive of the 
noon lunch and any other rest or recess periods during the day. The 
average time was 4 hours and 40 minutes. The earliest starting 
time was 8.15 in Dayton, and the latest closing hour was 3.45 *in 
Seattle. Lunch periods varied in length from 20 minutes in Akron 
to 90 in Des Moines, the average being 49 minutes. Recess or rest 
periods ranged from zero in Dayton to two 30-minute periods in 
Seattle. 

Time allotment . — The percentage of school time devoted to aca- 
demic instruction varied from 60 in Des Moines to 93 in Minneapolis, 
the average being 83. Manual training varied from 5 per cent in 
Grand Rapids to 20 in Des Moines, the average being 9. Physical 
training had a minimum allotment of zero in Birmingham and a 
maximum of 20 in Des Moines. The academic time allotments show 
a greater range than either of the other divisions. 

Extension activities . — Night courses are provided for the deaf in 
Cleveland, Denver, Fort Worth, Grand Rapids, Minneapolis, and 
Seattle. A private institution in Des Moines offers this instruction. 
Summer instruction is given only in Grand Rapids and Minneapolis. 

Lunches . — Lunch is usually furnished at a nominal charge of 5 
or 10 cents. In a few cases it is given free. 

Transportation.— Seversi cities furnish free transportation. All 
of the others report that the deaf receive free transportation if unable 
to pay. Detroit and Grand Rapids take the younger children to 
school in a bus. In Detroit a board of education bus is used for the 
small children; in Grand Rapids, a privately owned bus for the 
younger pupils; in Toledo, a private auto bus for all the pupils. 
Other cities supply car fare. 

Housing. — Cleveland, Detroit, and New York have large modem 
buildings especially constructed for the care of the deaf. The 
Cleveland school was built in 1913-14. It has 1 1 classrooms, 18 by 18, 
fust and second floos; 3 classrooms, 22 by ^4, first floor; sewing and 
art rooms, second floor; manual training, cooking, lunch room, and 
gymnasium in basement; library and auditorium, which seats 260, 
on the second floor. 

The Ohio State Department of Education has issued the following 
regulations concerning classrooms for deaf children :** 

(a) Room: Of avenge sUe and approved by State department. Must be 
bright and cheery. 
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(6) Blackboard: Not lea than 16 square feet per pupil enrolled, except in 
rooms having more than 128 square feet. 

(c) Decorations: Dull finish. Neutral tint, as French gray, tan, or green. 

Equipment . — Practically all of the cities reported the use of a 
gymnaajqpi. The equipment provided in most cities included the 
following :*Piano, victrola, charts, sense-training and lip-reading 
. material, movable tables and chairs, mirrors, books for the deaf, and 
in some cases, an electrophone or similar instrument. 

After-school careers . — Practically all of the cities check up the career 
of the deaf child after he has left Bchool. 

Limitation*, needs, and progressive steps. — Akron: In academic work 
deaf children am behind hearing children, but in manual work they 
do about as well. Only a fair amount of equipment has been furnished. 

Cincinnati: Now building is being planned and work reorganized. 

Dee Moines: The adult deaf have an organization for social and 
vocational placement. Several industries employ thp adult deaf. 

, Detroit: City is generous in attitude toward the deaf and in provid- 
ing facilities. The public needs more information as to the abilities 
of the deaf, so that they can be classified more from the viewpoint of 
the normal child. 

■O New YoNc : Special attention has beep given to physical training. 
The boys have regular swimming lessons; the girls gain rhythm 
through dancing. A glee dub has been started for, those children 
having some hearing. A fine moving-picture machine is available for 
visual instruction. An aurist should be appointed to the school for 
the deaf. This is one of the greatest needs in our school to-day. 
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4. OPEN-AJB GROUPS ■ 


Forty-nine cities provided special classes for children included in 
the above, classification during 1927-28.* 4 Seventeen replied satis- 
factorily to a questionnaire concerning these desses. The 17. cities 
(see Table 13) are induded under each topic discussed unless other- 
wise specified. s 

Character qf enrollment . — In the classes of 25 cities there was A total 
average daily enrollment of 2,330 boys and 2,507 girls. The former 
number is 48 per cent and the latter 52 per cent of the total. 

Maximum and minimum in a doss . — The minimum number in a 
class ranged from 15 in Des Moines to 30 in Akron; the maximum 
from 20 in Reading, Richmond, and Trenton to 30 in Akron, Hart- 
ford, and Minneapolis. The minimum and maximum were identical 
in four citiee— Akron (30), Denver (25), Reading (20), and Rich- 
mond (20).' 
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Number and distribution of classes . — T able 1 3 shows the number and 
distribution of classes for open-air groups in the 17 cities included in 
the present analysis. The largest school built especially for these 
children in any of the cities named is that in Hartford, containing 
eight classes. In 12 of the cities the classes are distributed among 
several buildings; in 4 others they are centralized in one school; 
Denver has but one class. 

Table 13 . — Number and distribution of public-school open-air dosses in 17 cities 
of over 100,000 population , 1927-28 1 


Cl tie* 

Designation* * 

Number of schools 

Akron 

Open window 

6 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati. 

Open air 

10 

...—do 

& 

Cleveland 

do. 

a 

Denver 


1 y__. 

Defl Moines 

Detroit 

Open air and crippled 

1 

Anwmle and tubercular 

49 

Do 

Cardiac 

4 

Hartford 

Mamphta * ... 

Open air 

1 

...—do 

1 

Minneapolis 

Do * 

Undernourished.. 

1 

Pr* tubercular ...! 

1 wing of hospital and 6 portable* . . . . 

New Bedford... 

Do 

Palermo— 

Open air 

2 

Tubercular s . 

1 (room tn a separate building) __ 

Undernourished 

8 •_ 

Philadelphia 

Heading 

Nutrition and nutrition- tubercular.. 
Open air 

20 - 


Richmond.. 

do. 

19... 

Rochester 

do. 


Trenton 

(Vl.. 

1 





Toul 
number 
of ch 


12 

I 


20 

2 

20 

4 

4 


1 Date for t fall table ha re been obtained directly from qaesttawalree tent to tbote in charge of special 
class'* In the various cities. s 

> These designations are employed by the cities indicated. 

Nor*.— In this study the tern “open air" has been defined ts including the undernourished, anaemic, 
pretuberoular, tubercular, and cardiac. 

Certification requirements . — Ttoo characteristics noted in the quali- 
fications required of teachers for these classes are, first, the almost 
total absence of the specification of “expdience,” and, second, the 
usual absence of any requirement con&ming special professional prep- 
aration. Most of the cities merely specify that the teacher shall have 
the qualifications necessary for a teacher in the regular grades. 

Intelligence . — Chronological ages varied from 6 to 16. The average 
minimum age was 6.4 years and the average maximum 14.6 years. . 

Very few mental ages and intelligence quotients were reported f^r 
these children. It seems quite probable, therefore, that few cities giye 
a special mental test prior to entrance into open-air classes. 

Segregation and classification. — None of the respondent cities sep- 
arate boys and girls in these classes. Colored children are instructed 
apart from white pupils in Memphis and Richmond. No cities 
report classification on the basis of intelligence. 

High-school instfntdum.— Special facilities are not provided in the 
for this t*oop of defectives, according to the reports 
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Physical standards. — Definite standards have not usually been 
established except for the underweight, and these latter vary some* 
what among the different cities. The usual specification is 10 per 
cent underweight, but some cities accept cases as low as 7 per cent 
and others require 13 per cent before admission. 

1 Menial standards . — Very few of the citdei specified any particular 
mental standard for these groups. One requires an I. Q. of 80, and 
^another will not accept mental defectives. 

School program . — The net length of school day varied from 3 hours 
and 35 minutes for open-air classes in New Bedford to 5 hours in 
Cincinnati and Detroit. This time is exclusive of the noon lunch and 
any other rest or recess periods during the day. The average time 
was 4K hours. The earliest starting time was 7.30 in Memphis, and 
the latest closing hour was 3.30 in four cities. 

Lunch periods varied in length from 30 minutes in six cities to 
1 % hours in New Bedford, the average being 50 minutes; 10 .cities 
of the 17 responding have rest periods of 60 minutes’ length, 5 of 
the 10 cities have no additional recess time, 3 have recess periods of 
20 minutes each,' and 2 have periods of 10 minutes each. 

Time allotment — The percentage of school time deveted to academic 
instruction varied from 35 in Memphis to 89 in Minneapolis. The 
nearest percentage to that of Memphis was 55 in Des Moines. The 
average of all respondent cities was 73 per cent. Manual training 
varied from 0 per cent in Akron, Des Moines, Reading, and Richmond 
to 15 in Memphis and Paterson, the average being 9. Physical 
training had a minimum allotment of 4 per cent in Minneapolis and a 
maximum of 50 in Memphis. Considerable variation is evidenced 
both in academic and in physical-training allotments. 

Lunches. — -Ten of the seventeen respondent cities supply lunch at no 
cost to the pupil. Cincinnati chargee 15 cents, Denver 25, Des 
Moines 20 cents for about 75 per cent, the others being served free. 
Memphis provides breakfast, dinner, and milk at three different 
times of the day. Paterson charges 2 cents for morning cereal, 4 
for hot lunch, and 2 for afternoon milk. Philadelphia requires the 
.pupil to pay 10 cents or whatever he is able to pay. Richmond also 
mak^a a charge of 10 cents. A number of respondents stated that 
they found it much more satisfactory to make some charge for the 
food even though it was very small. ^ » 

Transportation . — Ten cities replied that they did not transport 
these pupils free, although a number will do this if the child is too 
poor and lives at too great a distance. 

Housing . — Very few of the respondent cities have erected buildings 
especially for the use of open-air groups, although in most oases the 
rooms thathave been utilized seem to be well adapted to their use and 
i»tmfactoriiy>e<ijnpped. Hartford has a brick ^ 
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built for open-air group in 1921, having 8 classrooms, 2 floors, 2 sides 
of classrooms occupied by windows, indirect lighting, steam heat, 
and open-window ventilation. Large, flat roof, fenced off, is available 
for sun treatment. 

Equipment . — The special equipment required fdf these classes con- 
sists of movable and adjustable chairs and desks, cots, blankets, 
and warm clothing. Some cities prefer the Eskimo suits, whereas 
others have discarded this type in favor of sweaters and caps, with a 
consequent saving of a considerable sum formerly spent for cleaning 
and repair. 

Afterschool careers . — Half of the cities make no special effort to 
follow up these pupils after they leave school. New Bedford Stated 
that many return to school to talk about their jobs; the board of health 
keeps in touch with them in their work. In Paterson and Trenton 
visits are made to the* pupils’ homes. The Reading Tuberculosis 
Association maintains close contact with the pupils in that city. 

Limitations, needs, and progressive steps . — One city reports that 
“everything in the line of equipment has been furnished when request- 
ed.” Another, not so fortunate, needs a “clinic, an indoor play- 
room, and enlarged sleeping rooms.” Several reported inadequate 
facilities. 

6. SPEECU DEFECTIVES 

Twenty-eight cities provided special instruction for children having 
speech defects during 1927-28.“ Ten replied satisfactorily to a 
questionnaire concerning the administration of this activity. These 
cities (see Table 14) are included under each topic discussed unless 
otherwise specified. 

Character oj enrollment . — Very few reports specified the number of 
boys and girls receiving speech instruction. Data of this character for 
five cities are as follows: Denver, 713 boys and 420 girls; Fall River, 
108 and 32; Minneapolis, 1,746 and 1,030; Omaha, 1,497 and 996; 
Washington, 1,851 and 1,237. The total number of boys in these 
five cities is 5,916; of girls, 3,715. The boys represented 62 per cent 
And the girls 38 per cent of the enrollment. In four of the five cities 
the percentage of boys is very close to 60; in Fall River it is equal to 
74 per cent of the total. In Washington, 58 per cent of all speech 
defectives enrolled were colored. In Omaha, 16 per cent of the speech 
cases were in kindergarten; in Denver, 25 per cent; and in Minne- 
apolis, 38 per cent. 

Maximum and minimum in a doss . — The minimum number in a 
class ranged from 1 in jOmaha to 10 in four different cities; the max- 
imum, from 8 in Omaha to 15 in Boston, Denver, Detroit, and 
Providence. 
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Number and distribution of classes . — Table 14 shows the number of 
teachers and supervisors in the 10 cities included in the present 
analysis. 


Table 14. — Number of teachers and supervisors for speech defectives in public 
schools of 10 cities of over 100,000 population, 19t7-S8. 1 


Cittce 

Number of 
teachers 

Number of 
supervisor* 

Cities 

Number of 
teachers 

Number of 


supervisor* 

Boston 

15 

1 

I Minneapolis../ 

11 

1 

rUvaknd 

68 

1 

^New York 

28 

1 

Denver 

2h 

1 

0 

Omaha 

9 

1 

Dm MnlnM 

0 

Philadelphia 

49 

2 

Detroit 

32 

1 

Providence 

3 

0 







■ Date (or this table have been obtained directly (Tom questionnaires sent to those in charts at special 
education in the various cities. 


Additional facts concerning distribution and number of classes are 
given below. 

Boston: 106 classes in 21 centers. 

Cleveland: 101 classes; 23 are in kindergarten and 68 in the grades. 

Denver; 93 classes; 11 schools have 3 classes each, 10 have i, and 4 have 6. 

Dee Moines: Classes in 9 elementary schools and new junior high school. 

Detroit: 293 classes; 22 schools have 2 classes each, 24 have 3, 9 have 4, 10 
have 5, 3 have 6, 3 have 8, and 1 has 9. 

Minneapolis: Pupils In 32 buildings are surveyed each year. 

Philadelphia: Classes held in 64 elementary schools, 3 junior high schools, 2 
senior high schools, in the normal school, and in the school of practice. 

Providence: Classes held in 24 elementary schools, 1 junior high school, and 
4 senior high schools. Pupils from 60 schools are represented in these classes. 

CerHfication requirements. — All of the cities require that teachers of 
speech correction must have the qualifications of a regular grade 
teacher plus additional special training. Experience is specified in 
only one case. Philadelphia teachers must meet the following pro- 
fessional requirements, as formulated by the State department of 
special education ; , 

M inimum of 20- semester hours of special courses and training. 

Experience : Up to eight semester hours will be accepted for experience in 
speech classes or in classes for the partially deaf. (Four semester hour*=l year 
of experience. 

Content courses: 8ix semester hours required, and up to 12 wfll bi accepted in 
anatomy of the speech organs, phoqptics, psychology of speech, psychology of 
atypical children, mental tests, physical education, etc.' 

Manual training: None required, but up to four semester hours aboepted. 

Special methods : Four semester hours required, and eight will be aeoeptsd. 

Prevalence of type. — Six of the ten cities replied as to the prevalence 
of speech defectives. Denver found 0.06 per cent in a study made 
in 1026-27. Dee Moines quotes 3 per cent as being the general 
consensus of national surveyB. Detroit, in its annual speeoh survey 
held in 1026-27, found 8,767 children with speeoh defects in a total 
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school population of 212,552, or 4.1 per cent. Minneapolis has noted 
' a general average of 10 per cent in surveys of various schools. Omaha 
also estimates the percentage to be 10 as a result of seven years' 
observation. Philadelphia believes the percentage to be between 
10 and 12. 

Segregation and classification. — None of the cities report segregation 
by sex, color, or intelligence. There is usually a classification, how- 
ever, according to age and type of defect, an effort being made to 
group those children of approximately the same age and similar 
defect in speech. 

High-school instruction. — Classes for speech defectives are held in 
the high schools of 7 of the 10 cities. 

Menial standards. — An intelligence quotient of 70 is usually specified 
fbr entrance into the speech class, although those with a lower intel- 
ligence will be admitted by special request. 

School 'program. — The time allotted in the various cities differs 
greatly. The replies of the cities follow: 

Cleveland: One hour a week per class. 

Denver: 40 minutes per week. 

Dee Moines: 20, 26, 30, or 60 minutes per week, depending on speech defect 
and size of class. 

Detroit: 66 to 76 minutes twice weekly. 

Minneapolis: 20 to 45 minutes several times weekly. Length of period 
depends on age of child and severity of defect. 

Omaha: Each child receives from 15 to 45 minutes’ instruction per week. 

Providenee: 40 minutes to 1 hour weekljf^lthough a few schools have two 
periods per week. 

Philadelphia: 30-minute periods four to five times per week. 

Extension activities. — Of the 10 respondent cities, Detroit and 
Philadelphia are the only ones that report having night-school classes 
for speech defectives. Summer classes for such children are held in 
Cleveland, Denver, and Philadelphia. The latter city has seven 
such classes. \ 

Transportation. — This is furnished free only when the speech 
center or clinic is beyond a certain distance from the pupil’s home. 

Housing and equipment . — None of the cities report special rooms 
constructed for speech classes except in Detroit, where "all new 
buildings are provided with a special speech room.'’ In most cases 
any available room in the building is utilized. 

The equipment in the speech classes of Detroit consists of 15 mov- 
able desks, a large minor on a stand, small mirrors, books, and charts. , 
The mirrors, books, and charts are standard equipment in all of the 
cities. Minneapolis also provides for these classes three cots with 
blankets. 

After-school careers . — Boston reported that speech defectives were 
carefully followed up. Cleveland carries this out to a certain extent, 
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but “not systematically." Minneapolis checks up, as much as 
possible, on pupils who have been in classes for speech correction. 
The other cities do very little along this line. 

Percentage of speech defectives cured during 1927-28. — Cleveland, 1 18 
stutterers and 880 phonetic cases in a total of 2,174, or 46 per Kent; 
Denver, 66 per cent; Des Moines, 75 per cent; Detroit, 42 per cent; 
Minneapolis, 59 per cent; New York, during 1926-27, 5,786 major 
speech defeots were corrected and 1$,606 were improved; Omaha, 
8.6 per cent; Providence, 60 per cent. 

Limitations , needs , and progressive steps. — Boston sums up her 
attitude toward speech-defective pupils as follows: “The Boston 
public schools are giving these children new life — by careful classi- 
fication of defects, by identification with the department of school 
hygiene, by follow-up work, by cooperation with the regular grade 
teacher, and finally, by the adoption of a method of correction which 
frees the children from isolation, ridicule, and retardation." 

New York: (a) Progressive steps— (1) Correction of a great num- 
ber of defects among training school candidates; (2) pursuit of post- 
graduate studies by teaching members of department. (6) Limita- 
tions — (1) Lack of speech teachers in high schools, evening and sum- 
. mer schools; (2) lack of allowance for books, charts, and other 
essential material. 

Philadelphia: The director reports tfeat there has been fine accom- 
plishment in speech correction. Speaking of stamme ring and stutter- 
ing, she writes: “These speech defects are more commonly found 
among adolescent children, so that placement of speech teachers in 
schools dealing exclusively with the adolescent children is imperative." 

C. Disciplinary Problems , 

Twenty-eight cities provided special classes for problem children 
during 1927-28. M Ten replied satisfactorily to a questionnaire con- 
cerning these classes. The 10 cities (see Table 15) are included under 
each topic discussed unless otherwise specified. 

Character of enrollment. — In the classes of 20 cities there was a total 
average daily enrollment of 3,198 boys and 286 girls. The former 
number is 92 per centr, and the latter 8 per cent of the total: Five 
cities supplied comparable data concerning the number of colored 
pupils in disciplinary classes. Cincinnati had an enrollment of 24 
colored boys in a total of 72 boys; Los Angeles had 50 in 636; New 
Orleans, 83 in 159; Paterson, 2 in 24; Washington, 134 in 224. The 
last city also had 16 colored girls and 4 white girls in disciplinary 
classes. * 

Maximum and minimum in a class. — The minimum number in a class 
ranged from 16 in Richmond to 20 in Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, 
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J and Cincinnati. Loe Angeles and Patereon have not established 
1 minima or maxima for these classes. 

Number and distribution bf dosses . — Table 15 shows the number and 
distribution of classes for incorrigible children in the 10 cities included 
in the present analysis. It will be noted that practically every city 
has grouped these classes into a single school building. 

Tablb 15. Number and distribution of public-school classes for disciplinary 
problems in 10 cities of over 100,000 population, 19S7-B8 > 


Cltlw 


Baltimore... 

Do 

Cincinnati. _ 

Do 

Cleveland... 

Detroit 

I/os Angeiee. 

Memphie 

New York.. 

Do 

Patereon 

Richmond... 

Seattle 

Do 

Do 


Type of school * 


Disciplinary . 

Parental 

do 

.do. 


Truant 

Truant and delinquent. 

Maladjusted 

Disciplinary. 

do 

Parental 

Disciplinary 

Delinquent 

Parental.. 

....do 

....do : 


Kind of pupils 


White boys 

— do 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

— do 

— do 

— do 

Boys and girls 

Boys 

— do 

fWhlte boys and girls. . . 
1 Colored boyi and girls. 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys and girls 


Number of schools 


3 (cot 

j^ortal 


le houses) . 


Total 
number 
of classes 


2 

2 

3 
2 

40 

13 

39 

1 

43 

11 

1 

2 

1 

4 
2 
2 


beeD obUln * d dlr * cUy fr 0 ™ qoMtlonnairw Mat to those In charge of special 
1 Type designated in reply from dty. 


CeHxJication requirements. None of the respondent cities specified 
any special requirements for teachers of disciplinary classes. 

Intelligence . — Chronological ages varied from 7 in Baltimore and 
Cleveland to 24 in Loe Angeles. The average minimum age was 8.4 
years and the average maximum 17.1 years. 

Mental ages extended from 5 in Detroit to 16 in half of the cities. 
The average minimum waS'6.8 years and the average maximum 15.1. 

The minimum I. Q. ranged from 30 to 80, with an average of 60.6. 
The m a xim um varied from 102 to 148, with an average of 122. 

Segregation and classification. — All of the schools of the 10 cities 
are for boys only except the following: The parental schools for girls 
in Cincinnati and Seattle, certain disciplinary classes of New York, 
and Richmond,' and the detention home of Seattle. In the latter 
institution the boys attend classes for half of the day and the girls for 
the other half. 

No oolorod children are admitted into the disciplinary classes or 
parental school of Baltimore nor the Cincinnati Parental School for 
Girls. Colored and white children are in the same classes in Cleve- 
land, Detroit, I»s Angeles, Cincinnati Parental School for Boys, and 
Seattle. They are segregated in Memphis and Richmond. 

Hxghschool instruction . — None of the respondent cities reported 
that they gave high-echool instruction to delinquent pupils except 
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Los Angeles, Cleveland and Seattle (in the detention home). Cleve- 
land stated ,that four would graduate from high school in June, 1929, 
and Seattle reported one graduating in June, 1928. 

Menial standards . — Five of the ten cities have established mental 
standards for admission. These are as follows: Cincinnati (parental 
schools), not under 80 I. Q.; Cleveland, ability to profit; Memphis, 
not under 75 I. Q.; Richmond, no white pupil under 75 I. Q.^ Seattle, 
accept very few under 70 I. Q. 

School 'program. — The least net school time reported for disciplinary 
classes was 4 hours and 40 minutes in Los Angeles; the most was G% 
hours in Cleveland. The average time was 5.4 houis. 

The net time for residential schools ranged from 4% hours in Balti- 
more and Seattle to 6 hours in the Girls’ Parental School of Cincinnati. 
The average time was 5.1 hours. This time in each instance is exclu- 
sive of all lunch and recess periods. 

The earliest starting hour for the classes was 8.30 in Cleveland and 
Paterson ; the latest closing time was 4 o’clock in Paterson. 

The earliest starting time for the residential schools was 8.15 in 
the Cincinnati School for Boys; the latest closing period was 4 o’clock 
at this same school and at the Seattle Detention Home for Boys and 
Girls. 

Time allotment. — Disciplinary classes : The time given to academic 
instruction varied from 33% per cent in Los Angeles to 88 in Memphis, 
the average being 65. Manual training required from 8 per cent of 
the time in Memphis to, 40 in Cleveland, the average being 23. 
Physical training ranged from 4 per cent in Memphis to 33% in Lon 
Angeles, the average being 12. Los Angeles -allowed 33% per cent for 
each activity. Great variation is indicated in the preceding figures. 

Residential schools. — The allotment for academic instruction ranged 
from 50 per cent in the Seattle Parental School for Girls to 95 per 
cent in the detention home of the same city. Manual training was 
allotted from zero time in the Seattle Detention Home to 50 per cent 
in the girls’ parental school of that city. Physical training data were 
too meager for comparative purposes. It is significant to note that 
of the four cities reporting residential schools, the extremes in time 
allotment were confined to Seattle. 

Extension activities. — Night-school facilities for those having de- 
linquent tendencies are provided in Los Angeles alone of the 10 cities 
considered. Summer instruction for this group is given in Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Memphis. 

Lunches. — Lunch is not furnished free in any of the day classes 
except where a pupil is very poor. The parental schools, on the other 
hand, make no charge whatever for food. 

Transportation. — Transportation is not supplied free in any of the 
seven cities reporting day classes exoept in Cleveland. This efty has 
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a central disciplinary school contai ning 40 classes. Trolley-car tickets 
were given to 750 pupils attending this school in 1927-28. Detroit, 
which has a central school of 13 classes, gives free car tickets if the 
pupil lives beyond 2 miles from the school. These tickets were sup- 
plied to 230 pupils of the disciplinary school in 1927-28. 

Housing and equipment, — Cincinnati (boys' parental): There are 
three cottages; 24 boys in each. One is for white and colored boys 
9 to 12 years old, another for white boys 12 to 16 years, and the third 
for colored boys 10 to 16 years of age. Gymnasium equipment is 
available. 


Cincinnati (girls’ parental): There are four portable houses; one 
floor only. The houses contain a total of 10 classrooms, a recreation 
and service room, one for household arts, and sleeping quarters. 
Each room is 28K by 21 % feet; electric lighting; stove heat; ventilation 
from 10 windows; 2 doors in rear. (Gymnastic equipment was to be 
added in 1929.) 


Detroit: An old building containing 13 classrooms is in use. 

Seattle (boys' parental): No special rooms or equipment. 

Seattle (girls' parental): Beautiful brick building, English type; 
four dormitories, the largest having nine beds. The grounds are 
beautifully situated on shores of Lake Washington. They occupy 
9 acres, of which 1# acres are cultivated by the girls. 

After-echoed, careers. — Few of the cities appear to follow up the after- 
school careers of those leaving theinadisciplin ary classes. Those 
leaving the parental schools, however, are usually visited by attend- 
ance officers. 


Limitations, needs, and progressive steps. — The type of work done in 
the parental schools seems to be well adapted to the particular needs 
of this group. In the Cincinnati Parental School for Boys each boy 
spends half of the day in the carpentry shop, in the laundry, in .the 
sewing room, or on the farm; the other half is spent in the sahool- 
room. The Cincinnati Parental School for Girls teaches sewing, fine • 
needlework, music, drawing, painting, and handicrafts. A commercial 
course is also provided. The Girls' Parental School of Seattle in- 
structs in all branches of housework, including cooking, sewing, 
cleaning, darning, waxing and shellacking floors, etc. New York re- 
ported the following limits (ions and progressive steps in connection 
with the parentakschool in that city: 


Trogressive steps: (I) A tinsmith and paint shop were added. The boys have 
done a great deal of repair work. 

(2) The printing shop has turned out 2,000,000 pieces of work and has saved 
the board of education considerable expense. 

(3) There has been much enthusiasm in the care of the school grounds. 
Limitations: (1) The absence of any preentranoe examination by psychologist* 

or psychiatrist*. This would assist in their placement in the school. 

(2) The abse n ce of a psychologist to examine the boys in the institution. 
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(1) In the classes of 30 cities there were enrolled 12,815 boys and 
6,61 1 girls. The percentages are, respectively, 64 and 36. The mini- 
mum number in a class ranged from 10 to 22, the average being 15.6. 
The maximum number per class extended from 15 to 25, with an 
average of 19.2. Forty-three per cent of the classes in 22 respondent 
cities were distributed one to a building; 19 per cent were in schools 
of two classes each. Accordingly, 62 per cent of the. classes were in 
small units, thus minimizing the possibility of having complete 
activities appropriate to these groups. 

(2) For the certification of teachers of these classes, 7 of 22 cities 
require nothing further than graduation , from a normal school. 
Twelve specify previous experience in regular or special classes. 
Fifteen require professional preparation. Ten specify both profes- 
sional preparation and experience. 

(3) Chronological ages varied from 5 to 20; the average minim um 

was 6.9 years and the average maximum 16.6 years. Mental ages 
ranged from 2 to 15; the average midimum was 4.2 and the average 
maximum 10.8. Minimum intelligence quotients varied from 20 to 
55, with 45.8 as an average; maximum quotients extended from 68 to 
92, with 81.6 as an average. The average range in the respondent 
cities was 34. 1 

(4) Fourteen out of twenty- two respondent cities give medical 
examinations before pupils are admitted; and all but one give mental 
examinations. There is considerable variation among the various 
mental standards maintained. 

(5) School time per day, in 22 cities, varied from 4 hours to 6 hours 
and 5 minutes. (This is exclusive of lunch and other recesses.) 
The average time was 4 hours and 50 minutes. The percentage of 
time given to academic instruction varied from 20 to 80, the average 
being 48. Manual training required from 10 to 60 per cent, with an 
average of 36. The lowest time allotment for physical training was 
10 per cent, the highest 33 X per cent. 

(6) Although some classes have been established in specially con- 
structed buildings, most of them are located in old structures. The 
equipment in the classroom appeals to be quite adequate in most 

* instances. The usual practice in the centers is to have manual 
training facilities for the boys, cooking and sewing for the girls, and a 
gymnasium. , I 
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(7) Fifteen cities have made an attempt to “follow up” the pupils 
after they leave school. Only seven, however, report that they do 
this in a systematic manner. 

(8) Some limitations expressed in this field are: Tnjibility to pro- 
vide sufficient classes, segregation of the mentally subnormal at too 
late a date, inadequate facilities for the accurate study of the children, 
mid unsatisfactory cooperation with employers. 


2. THE GIFTED 

(9) The number of pupils enrolled in classes for the gifted is ex- 
tremely low in comparison with the estimated number of this type in 
the schools. 

(10) Additional subjects studied in the gifted classes include a 
modern language, special music appreciation, writing of poetry, 
algebra, and elementary sociology. Some additional activities car- 
ried on are dramatization, publication of papers, debating, and par- 
ticipation in various clubs. 


II. THE ^HYSICALLY ATYPICAL 

i 

1. The average percentages of boys and girls enrolled in the various 
classes were: In classes for the blind, 52 and 48, respectively; crip- 
pled, 52 and 48; deaf, 53 and 47 ; open*air, 48 and 52 ; speech, 62 and 38. . 

2. Classes for the blind were usually distributed about the city 
singly or in small groups; the tendency with classes for the crippled 
was toward special schools or large centers; classes for the* deaf were 
centralized in a single building in each city; open-air classes were 
generally distributed, although thero were some special schools; 
speech classes were widely distributed. 

3. The average minimum and maximum chronological ages were: 
For the blind, 7 and 17.7 years, respectively; for the crippled, 5.6 and 
19.7; for the deaf, 4.1 .and 16.8; and for the open air, 6.4 and 14.6/ 
Average minimum and maximum mental ages were: For the blind, 
6.6 and 15.2 years; for the crippled, 4.9 and 15.9; for the deaf, 3.8 and 
15.9. Few tests were given to open-air groups and practically none 
at all to speech defectives. Average minimum and ma ximum intelli- 
gence quotients were, respectively: For the blind, 65 and 125; for the 
crippled, 66 and 119; for the deaf, 73 and 134. .• Quotients were seldom 
determined for* the other physically atypical groups. 

4. Approximately half of the cities had made studies concerning 
the prevalence of defective eyesight among their school population; 
no city had made a similar study for the crippled, very few for the 
deaf and the open-air groups, and somewhat over half for speech 
defectives. 
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5. Special facilities were provided for blind children in the high 
schools of half of the cities, and for speech defectives in somewhat 
over half. Crippled and deaf children and those requiring open-air 
treatment were permitted to attend the regular high schools, but were 
seldom provided with the special facilities required. 

6. Few cities appear to have a comprehensive admission procedure 
involving a physical, psychological, and educational examination. 
Physical and mental standards are frequently lacking or inadequately 
defined.' 

7. The average school time, exclusive of any rest or recess periods, 
was: 5 hours for the blind, 4 % for the crippled, 4 hours and 40 min- 
utes for the deaf, and 4# hours for open-air groups. The time per 
week devoted to speech defectives was extremely variable. 

$. Very little attentipn has been paid to preschool instruction of 
the physically atypical child or his parent. Summer-school and 
night-school facilities are almost entirely lacking. 

9. Housing facilities for all physical atypical groups seem to be 
quite satisfactory in general except for speech defectives, where satis- 
. factory rooms are frequently unavailable. Equipment tends to 
conform to standard practice in* the various cities. 

10. While some cities are following up the after-school careers of 
their former pupils, the great majority are doing very little along this 
line. This should be done to assist these children to make the best 
of the training that they have received, to note how methods of in- 
struction can be improved, and also to justify and conserve the large 
investment which has already been made in their education. 

III. DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS 

1. Few cities make provision for the special education of incor- 
rigible girls ; Ninety-two per cent of the total enrollment of incorri- 
gible pupils m 20 out of 28 cities having disciplinary classes were boys, 
and 8 per cent were girls. 

2. None of the respondent cities requires special professional prep 1 
aration for teachers of disciplinary classes. 

3. Incorrigibility is frequently associated with low intelligence, 
according to the statements from the respondent cities. 

4. Half of the cities give a medical examination before admission 
of pupils to disciplinary classes; all but two give a mental test before 
admission. 

6. There is great variation among the cities as to the percentage 
of time assigned to academic instruction, manual or occupational 
training, and health education. 

6. The follow-up of pupils leaving disciplinary classes is inade- 
quate. Half of the respondent cities replied that they are doing 
nothing along that line. 


Chapter HI 

Cost of Education of Atypical Children 

It is a well-known fact that the education of atypical children is 
more expensive than that of pupils in the regular classes. This is 
due to a number of factors, prominent among which are the smaller 
number of pupils per class, higher salaries, special supplies and 
equipment, transportation, lunch, and medical and other special 
care. In some instances the current expense cost for exceptional 
children is over four times as high as that for pupils^of the elementary 
grades. For example, a report from the Bureau of Child Account- 
ing and Statistics of Cleveland shows that the total current expendi- 
ture per pupil (based on average daily enrollment) for the year ending 
June 30, 1928, was $463.71 for deaf children, whereas the same cost 
for pupils in grades 1 to 6 was only S91.49. 1 The facts concerning 
the cost of atypical education should be just as available as those for 
- any other division of the educational system. The following analysis 
is an attempt to show the relative costs in this field in the large cities 
of the country. 

In planning this study a questionnaire was formulated containing 
all the items under current expense, capital outlay, and debt service 
which school accountants use in their reports to the Government. 
These inquiries were sent to the fiscal officers of boards of education 
of the 68 cities of over 100,000 population during March, 1929. 
Replies were received from 48 of the officials concerned, but it was 
soon noted that many of these responses were not entirely comparable. 
In most cases A dminis tration charges were missing; in practically no 
instance was any attempt made to prorate operation and maintenance 
charges where special classes occupied several rooiQS of a building. 
It was then determined that comparisons would have to be made on 
the basis of instructional costs alone. As the cost of instruction 
represented 76 per cent of the total current expenses in the day 
schools of 35 cities of over 100,000 population during 1927-^8,* it is 
believed that analyses on- this basis will have considerable signifi- 
cance. While it is hot the practice of most cities to make a sys- 
tematic cost analysis of their special classes, a number of them h$ve 
made such a study. Among those which have come to the writer’s 

• Bin* Print Summar y of C ur ren t Bxpaodltarea In Day Sohoota, dated Sapt,. », 19®. 

» Par Capita Ooata In City Bcbook, JW7-®. U. 8. Bureau M Education. MatWfcal Circular No. 1* 
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attention are Boston; Cleveland; Detroit; Kansas City, Mo.- Los 
Angeles; Milwaukee^ Portland, Oreg.; St. Louis; and Seattle. The 
analyses of Cleveland and St. Louis are particularly thorough. The 
reports of St. Louis and Seattle may be consulted by one interested 
m comparative cost d&^arxm parental schools'. 

The plan of this chapter is, first, to compare instruction costs for 
all special education in a city with similar -costs for all day schools- 
second, to make the same comparison on the basis of per pupil in 
average daily attendance. The costs of instruction per pupil for the 
different types of special education are presented next. These are 
followed by a table comparing the instructional cost for atypical 
classes with the reimbursement given by the State. As transportation 
and lunch costs have assumed rather large proportions with atvllcal 
children, these data are likewise given. The chapter is concluded 
with a comparison between the salaries of teachers of elementary and 
of special classes. The significance of each of the above analyses will 
be pom ted out in the sections to follow. 


A. Comparative Analysis of Expenditures for Instruction 


I. COST OF INSTRUCTION FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION COMPARED 

EXPEN8E FOR ALL DAY SCHOOLS • 


WITH SIMILAR 


In presenting the following figures it is realised that it may be 
misleading to compare individual instructional costs in one city 
with those in another, since the quality and type of instruction given 
m the two cities may be quite different. A greater or less expenditure 
m a given <*y may be defensible from the standpoint of the objective 
to be attained. On the other hand, it is believed that the ratio between 
the cost of special education and all day-school expenditures has 
considerable significance. It shows at once the effort of the city in 
providing facilities for atypical children. In Table 16 the cities have 
been grouped into sections of the country in order to reveal any regional 
tendencies. The population rank gives an indication of size, the num- 
ber 1 representing the city of largest population. 

Column 5 shows the relationship between instructional * costs for 
special education and those for all day schools. The largest percent- 
age givep is 8.35 in Grand Rapids; the smallest is 0.32 in Birmingham. 
The tables of Chapter I, Part II, show the reasons for this great 
difference. Grand Rapids has provided eight types of special classes, 
Birmingham only two. The former city is found from Table 4 to 
have a high percentage 9 f all school children in its atypical classes, and 
from Table 6 to be providing for a fair proportion of the probable 
number of various types of defectives. 


* Instructional oocta Include «up«rviik>a, MlftrtM, lupplto*, book*, *nd incidental eip*n#M <rf attraction. 
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Table 16.-— Comparison, between instructional costs for all day schools and for 
special education alone in public schools of S3 cities of over 100,000 population , 
1927-28 1 ^ 


Cities 


NORTH ATLANTIC CITIES 


Boston 

Bridgeport 

Fallnfver 

New Bedford .. 

New York 

Paterson 

Philadelphia... 

Pittsburgh 

Providence 

Rochester.. 

Scranton 

Springfield 


Average. 


NORTH CENTRAL CTTIRfl 


Chicago 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Orand Rapids. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis. 

>4 Ivouis 

St. Paul...T 

Toledo 

Youngstown 


Average. 


* SOUTHERN CITIES 

Baltimore. 

Birmingham 
New Orleang. 
Ri<jynond 
Wi 



Los Angeles... 

Portland 

San Franclaoo. 
Beattie 


Average. _ 

General average. 






Cost per pupil in 


Rank 

Total expenses 

Percent- 

avorage daily 
attendence 

Ratio of 

in pop- 



age of col- 
umn 4 to 
column 3 



column 
7 toool- 
umn 6 

illation 

All schools 

Special 

All 

Special 


education 


schools 1 * 

education 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

7 

*11. 284, 23a 

$318,000 

282 

$95.87 

4 $123. 40 

1.29 

44 

1,690,259 

49,388 

292 

70.76 

154.20 

2 18 

54 

1. 45C, 331 

105,844 

7.26 

88.50 

1 128. 20 

. 1.45 

63 

1,331,461 
90,468, 188 

32,061 

2 41 

79.50 

, 185.00 

234 

1 

3, 916, 210 

406 

102 40 

*221.00 

2 IQ 

49 

2,210,017 

114,078 

510 

101.29 

17U 20 

L68 

3 

18,916,945 

4 1, 163, 542 

a 15 

79.90 

•146.30 

1.83 

9 

7,996,792 

63,170 

.79 

92 07 

• 193. 0Q 
© 

207 

28 

2,859,834 

145,768 

6.09 

7A 10 

(*) 

23 

4,892,961 

294.010 

a 01 

107 20 

1 

1 

47 

1,687, 715 

11,887 

.71 

71. 20 

W 

(>) 

51 

2,395,442 

77,235 

a. 22 

105. 10 

194 80 

l» 85 

3 - 




3.88 

89.23 

168 52 

L 89 




2 

34,501,256 

1,289,463 

174 

81.74 

y 

170.80 

209 

18 

4,962,884 

221,307 

4 47 

toaoo 

173.50 

1.74 

6 

12,050,500 

•602,059 

6.00 

8&9^ 

•• 139.30 

L 57 

4 

16, 489, 949 

875,383 

a 30 

83.50 

* 102 40 

1.23 

- 48 

2,399,885 

200,000 

&36 

97. 18 

* 17fi 40 

1.70 

19 

4, 647, 473 

284,088 

a 10 

82 10 
saoo 

v 142 90 

1. 74 

13 

5, 497, 371 

112, 451 

206 

*175 40 

2 17 

18 

5,542,071 

229,806 

4 16 

7a 91 

■ 164 20 

2 16 

6 

7, 458, 301 

289,253 

288 

81.92 

•184 20 

225 

30 

2,459,986 

100,333 

408 

67.31 

(■) 

< 4 ) 

28 

3,389,986 

137,077 

405 

89.40 

180.80 

202 

60 

2,008,430 

78,808 

3,92 

69. 75 

V 

130.00 

1.87 


.. — . , 


469 

83.22 

157.68 

1.89 





8 

0, 619, 141 
2,017,628 

201,400 

3. 08 

69. 10 

•113 60 

1.64 

36 

6,465 

.32 

49. 15 

(•) 

(•) 

17 

3,202,578 

67,600 

1.80 

65.87 

•92 50 

1. 41 

38 

1,068,822 

75,660 

456 

61.60 

125 50 

206 

14 

0, 621, 024 

144, 740 

222 

101.02 

•195 50 

^ 1.93 




240 

69.35 

13^03 

1.91 




10 

20,501,240 

• 396, 376 

L 93 

104.60 

*197.00 

1.88 

24 

3,698,495 

96,494 

260 

79.08 

iea oo 

202 

12 

8,009,134 

139,809' 

232 

90.60 

• moo 

254 

20 

4,030,868 

162. 377 

404 

7a 49 

83.00 

L 22 




2 72 

89.10 

17100 

1.96 








^ 178 



1.90 







1 The special education data for tjds table have been obtained directly from the fiscal officers of boards of 
education and the directors of departments of special education. “ Special education, ” as elsewhere in this 
itudy, refers only to “atypical children. M 

* The data pertaining to “all schools'' have been secured from the following two bulletins: (l) Statistics 
of City Bchool Systems. 1027-28. U. 8. Bureau of Education Bulletin. 1929, No. 34. (2) Per Capita Costs 
in City Schools, 1927-28, U. 8. Bureau of Education Statistical Circular, 1929. No. 12. 

1 Speech defectives are no { included in this amount, Inasmuch as most of tneir instruction is In regular 


4 The cost of speech correction b not Included in this total, as it Is considered separately in the report of 
the buitois manager of the Philadelphia Board of Education. 

* Unavailable data. 

• The gifted have not been considered In this amount because of the absence of neceeqary data. 
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The average percentage of the cost of instruction for special educa- 
tura to the cost of instruction in nil schools for the 33 cities reporting is 
3.78. (See column 5 of Table 16.) If instruction in day schools is 
76 per cent of all current expense, 4 then the instructional cost for 
special education is 2.87 per cent (3.78 per cent of 76 per cent) of 
current expepse. This percentage is very close to those given for 
general control, coordinate activities and auxiliary agencies, and fixed 
charges, the percentages which each bear to current expenses bein^ 
. 3.4, 3.3> and 1.7, respectively. 5 These numbers give some indication 
of the relative cost of special education. The North Central cities 



are spending more for atypical classes than any of the other groups 
The average percentage that atypical instruction beam to all instnic- 
tion for this group of cities is 4.69, the range extending from 2.05 in 
Milwaukee to 8.35 in Grand Rapids. The North Atlantic cities 
follow, with an average percentage of 3.88 and a range from 0.71 in 
Scranton to 7.26 m Fall River. The low percentage for Pittsburgh 
should also be noted. The average percentages for the Southern 
and Western cities are both low, being 2.40 and 2.72, respectively. 
Only twrf cities m these groups, Richmond and Seattle, have exceeded 
the country's average. Since previous chapters of this study have 
indicated that no section of the country is providing so many special 

**r«- Capita Coats in City Schools. Op. dt., p. •. * ' 

1 Ibid.. 6. i 
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i lasses as are actually required, it may be concluded from the preeed- 
| mg analysis that the cities having an average percentage of expenditure 
loss than that for the entire group of cities are spending far too little 
for this division of their educational system. 

In connection with Table 16 it is of interest to note that the in- 
structional cost for special education in New York City ($3,916,210) 
i i greater than the total cost for instruction ip all day schools of the 
following cities: Bridgeport ($1,690,259), Fall River, ($1,456,331), 
New Bedford ($1,331,461), Paterson ($2,210,017), Providence ($2,859,- 
s34), Scranton ($1,687,715), Springfield ($2,395,442), Grand Rapids 
<$2,399, 855), St. Paul ($2,459,986), Toledo ($3,389,986), Youngs- 
town ($2,008,430), Birmingham ($2,017,528), New Orleans ($3,202,- 
578), Richmond ($1,658,882), and Portland ($3,696,495). Never- 
theless, even the large sum of $3,916,210 is not sufficient to provide 
.adequately for the atypical children in New York City, as is shown in 
Tables 4, 5, and 6 of Chapter I. 

The instructional cost per pupil in average daily attendance for all 
schools and for special classes alone are given in columns 6 and 7 of 
Table 16. Column 8 shows the ratio between these two types of 
expenditure. The average for the 28 cities responding is 1.90; the 
entire range extends from 1.22 in Seattle to 2.54 in San Francisco. 

1 1 is of special interest to note that the average ratio for each of the 
four sections is very close to the general average for all the cities. 
Inasmuch as the North Central cities are spending more for special 
education than any other group, and since the relative expenditure 
per pupil in those cities is about the same as elsewhere, it is apparent 
that the North Central cities must be caring for a greater ^number of 
atypical children. The range of ratios in the North Atlantic division 
is from 1.29 in Boston to 2.34 in New Bedford; in the North Central 
group from 1.23 in Detroit to 2.25 in St. Louis. In the Southern and 
Western cities the lowest ratio is 1.22 in Seattle, and the highest is 
2.54 in San Francisco. 

In interpreting these costs it must be recalled that another large, 
factor in the cost of educating exceptional children is the expense of 
transportation and lunch. In a few cases this approaches very close 
to the instructional cost for these pupils, as will be shown in Table 19. 
Thus, since the average per pupil for special class instruction- is prac- 
tically twice that of all instruction, and since this value is equaled at 
times by transportation and lunch expense, it may be seen that the 
average cost per atypical pupil for instruction, transportation, and 
lunch is ip some instances four times the instructional cost for all 
pupils. This is a high .cost per pupil and should be carefully considered 
in any discussion of the problem. As some of the cities of liable 16 are 

♦ 1* • A .» . ^ . • I I *1 J A I _ A ... J * A L 




providing instruction to atypical children at a low cost compared with 
other cities, it might be desirable for the latter group to endeavor to lower 
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the coet Per pupil, and thus be enabled to extend the facilities for these 

i Th f 18 P"' t,cul “' 1 y desirable; inasmuch as none of the 68 

“*?,* mV0l ; ed “ thlB 8t “dy provided for all of the exception^ 
children estimated to be resident therein 8 P “ 

2. COST or INSTRUCTION (FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF SPECIAL EDUCATION COMPARED 
WITH SIMILAR DAY-SCHOOL EXPENSE ARED 

inc J ude8 the instructional charges usually grouped under 
this heading; that is, supervision, salaries, supplies, books, and other 
expenses of instruction. It does not include two other major sources 
of expenditure peculiar to atypical education, namely, transpor- 
tation and lunch. Table 19 gives information relative to these two 
last factors Averages have not been calculated for Table 17 where 
only several cases were involved. 

lhe , basis of the f « ur <‘ s given in Table 17, we compare the 

li^i l dlll '. rC f for J nstructl °P for each atypical group with the instruc- 
tional cost for all schools in the North Atlantic group, it is found that 

the ratio for the blind is 278 per cent; for the crippkd, 268 p“ cent 

174 nor° 5 P r C Tu 0PCn “T’ 206; disciplinary, 209; and subnormal, 
Wvb P T T “, b e - 19 show thst transportation costs are verv 
hi Case of crippled children, and that lunch expenditures are 

ean h i ° pen ' aU ' g rou P s These factors must therefore also be 
considered in comparing the “atypical” costs with expenditures for 
aU schools. When the North Central cities of Table 17 are examined 

For thetTif iT" 9 "* rOU " d betwecn at yP icai “ d total costs; 
For the blind, 284 per cent; crippled, 228 per cent; deaf 374; open air 

132, disciplmaiy 195; and subnormal, 164 per cent. Becauseof the 

. eW C8S6S mvol '<'d and the great variation, none of the other percent- 

CrLfJd S’ ' M 7 P * th6 foUow “g for the Western cities 

2 o, PP d ’ 2 °? “” t; deaf ’ 335 : disciplinary, 205; and subnormal, 

203 per cent. CaloUations dealing with the instruction df speech 
defectira are omitted from this analysis because the amounts speci- 
fied in Table 17 for speech correction are in addition to regular “e- 
mentary instruction and are thus not comparable with the other data. 
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Table 17 . — Expenses of instruction per atypical 'pupil in average daily attendance 
in various types of special schools and dosses tn public schools of cities of over 
100,000 population,. 1927-28 1 


Cities 


NORTH ATLANTIC CITIES 

J 

Boston. 

Bridgeport 

Fall River 

New Bedford 

New York... 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Rochester 

Springfield 


Average 

NORTH CENTRAL CTTTK8 


Chicago 

Cincinnati! .' r . 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Grand Rapids 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

St. Louts 

Toledo 

Youngstown 


Average 

southern ants 


Baltimore 

Fort Worth... 
New Orleans. 

Richmond 

Washington . . 


Average. 

western ansa 


Denver 

Los Angeles. . . 

Oakland 

Portland 

San Francisco. 
Seattle 


Average 


Rank 
tn pop- 
ulation 


All 

schools 


$95. 87 
70.76 

88.50 

79.50 
102,40 
101.29 

79.90 
107.20 
105. 10 


($220.00 
317.00 
263, 10 


92.28 


81.74 
100.00 
88.96 
83.50 
97. 18 
82.10 

80.90 

75.91 

81.92 
89.40 
60. 75 


84.67 


69. 10 
60.80 
05.87 
61.60 
101.02 


71.68 


88.64 
104. GO 
106.20 
79.08 
96.00 
IS. 49 


91.94 


Special schools and classes only 


Blind 


(') 


243.00 

230.00 


255.80 


286.50 

(*) 

370.00 

206.50 
174/20 
293.97 

205.00 

348.00 
112.20 
206.72 
200 50 


240.36 


216.00 


277.78 

215.50 


230.43 


441.00 


8 


Crippled 


(>) 

$250 00 


$371.00 


253.00 

204.00 
237.50 
270 00 

267.00 


246.92 


213.50 
299. 40 
192. 00 

167.60 
142 30 
108. 97 
129.20 

259.00 

207.00 

165.60 

239.50 


193. 10 


141.20 

"(•r 


210 91 
221.00 
148.40 
180 40 
(•) 


191.68 


Deaf 


* 21. 95 


491.00 

259.00 


4 373. 66 


379.50 
(>) 

376.00 

319.50 

255.00 

275.00 

372. 00 
237.30 

389.00 

289.00 
268,71 


316. 10 


492. CO 
135.50 
(>) 

251.03 


29184 


238.00 

367.00 

318.00 

233.00 

438.00 

246.00 


306.67 


Open air 


$ 211.11 
276.00 
171 10 
140.20 
184. 40 


101. 10 


19U 82 


113. 70 
15120 
100. 20 
51.40 

8 

130.40 
13140 
166 40 


49.46 


111.90 


97.00 


<*> 

98. 76 
200.60 


13106 


<*) 


1 10 80 
174.60 


Speech 


$22 30 


18.96 


2ft. 62 
16.40 


20.82 


108 
lft. 86 

<*> 


12 . 18 
9.33 
(>) 


10.11 


( r ) 


(>) 

5.52 


Disci- 

plinary 


$261.00 


325.60 

95.60 

176.00 

108.00 


193.22 


366.00 
96.90 

145.50 

121.00 


iffi 


00 


154.20 


165.43 


0) 


( f ) 

203'6o 


17LOO 


139.30 

246.00 

194.00 


187.58 


Subnor- 

mal 


10 


(*) 

$149. 10 

130.00 
146.30 

206.00 
21150 
12100 
108.40 
204.00 


161. 16 


122 . 20 - 
161.28 
155.90 
98. 10 

117.20 

(») 

13a 00 

131.00 
19a 80 

148.20 
127.50 


138.82 


11140 

(>) 

(») 

127.80 

18fl. 20 

143. 47 


iftoo 

334.00 

69.00 


186.00 


1 The cost data used in this table have been obtained directly from the fiscal officers of city boards of 
m^S 5 ? 00, number of pupils In average daily attendance was secured directly from special education 
officials of the cities concerned. Thirty-one of the 68 cities of over 100,000 population are Included In the 
table. 

1 Unavailable data. 

1 This amount la km because it represents merely the extra Instruction given to the deaf pupila by an 
itinerant teacher. “ 

4 The amount for Fall River is not Included in this average. 
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Upon examining the preceding percentages it is noted that the aver- 
age relative cost is higher in the North Atlantic, compared with the 
other cities, for the crippled, deaf, and open-air groups. The relative 
expense for disciplinary classes in the various sections is very similar, 
being 209 per cent, 195, and 205, respectively, in the North Atlantic, 
Central, and Western sections. Subnormal classes are most costly 
in the Western cities. Instruction for the blind is slightly higher 
relatively in the North Central than in the North Atlantic sections. 

The variations among the actual expenditures for different atypical 
types is very great in some instances. (See Table 17.) The cost for 
blind instruction varies from $1 12.20 in St. Louis to $441 in Los An- 
geles. Corresponding ranges for the other types are: For the crippled, 
from $108.97 in Kansas City to $299.40 in* *Cincinnati; for the deaf, 7 
from $135.50 in Fort Worth to $492 in Baltimore; for open-air groups, 
from $49.46 in Youngstown to $276 in New Bedford; for speech 
defectives, 8 from $2.08 in Cleveland to $26.62 in Philadelphia ; for 
disciplinary groups, from $95.60 in Paterson to $366 in Chicago; and 
for the subnormal, from $69 in Seattle to $334 in San Fnyacisco. 
Administrators may well study their costs in this field in an effort to 
determine whether such extremes in expenditures as presented here 
are justified by the controlling factors in their respective cities. ' 

8. STATE REIMBURSEMENT WITH RELATION ^INSTRUCTIONAL COST OF SPECIAL , 

EDUCATION ' ^ 

Sixteen of the thirty States included in this study offer special aid 
to the local school boards for certfain types of atypical ’classes.* It is 
of interest to note the proportion of the instructional expense for 
special education which is paid by the State. Table 16 has indicated 
that the average ratio of atypical class instructional cost to average 
day-school cost is 1.9. This means that, on the average, the assistance ^ 
from the State will have to be approximately one-half of the special 
education expenses in order that the latter net cost may not be greater 
to the city than the expense for other divisions of the school system. 
Table 18 shows to what extent this condition has been met in the case 
of 17 cities reporting. Nine of the sixteen States having special aid 
are represented by these cities. The average percentage of State aid 
to cost of instruction for special education is seen to be 32.8. The 
lowest percentage is 5.1 in the case of Scranton, and the highest is * 
67 in St. Pahl. In this connection it should be ^understood that aid 
from the State is based not only on the cost of instruction but ordjn-^ 
arily includes other unusual expenditures, such as transportation' and 
lunch. 

7 Fall River not Included. 4 

• This ooet to In addition to the elementary due expense 

• See Tebto 7, Pt. L 
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Table 18 . — Exvenae* of instruction and reimbursement from the State for education 
of atypical children in public school* of 17 cities of over 100,000 population, 
1927-88 » 


rmdanatl 

Cleveland .... 

Detroit 

Grand Rapids — 
Kansas City, Mo 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Scranton. . 

San Francisco 

Seattle 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Toledo 

Youngstown 

Average — 


Cities 


1 


< 


* 


Expenses 
o( instruct- 
tion 


Reimburse- 
ment by 
State 


Percent- 
age of 
columns 
3 to 3 


2 3 4 



$221,307 
602,059 
875,383 
200,000 
284,068 
112,451 
229, 806 
3,916,210 
1, 163, 642 
*63, 170 
11,887 
139, 860 
162* 377 
289,253 
100,333 
137,077 
78,898 


$74. 824 
172, 161 
201,328 
36,876 
39,038 
52,829 
153,745 
1,078,997 
139,725 
8,525 
600 
43,709 
127, 169 
60,000 
67, 191 
-59,812 
30,889 


33.8 
28.6 

22.9 

18.4 

13.7 

47.8 

66.8 

27.5 
12.0 

13.5 
5. 1 

31.2 

78.4 

20.8 

67.0 

43.6 
26 5 


32.8 


i The data of column 2 have been secured directly from the fiscal officers of city boards of education. The 
data of column 3 were aocured from two sources— superintendents of public instruction of the States concerned 
and fiscal officers of dty boards of education. 


How do the cities of a given State compare with each other and with 
those in other States with respect to the relative amount of State assist- 
ance? Four Ohio cities received the following relative amounts: 33.8 
per cent, 28.6, 43.6, and 26.5; two Michigan cities, 22.9 and 18.4; 
two in Missouri, 13.7 and 20.8; two in Minnesota^ 66.8 and 67; one 
in Wisconsin, 47.8; one in New York, 27.5; three in Pennsylvania, 12, 
13.5, and 5.1; one in California, 31.2; and one in Washington, 78.4 per 
cent. The highest State percentage is for Washington, 78.4 per cent; 
Khe lowest is Pennsylvania, 10.2 per cent. The average for the four 
/ cities of Ohio is 33.1 per cent; for the two in Michigan, 20.6 per cent; 
for the two in Missouri, 17.3; and for the two in Minnesota, 66.9 per 
cent. The order of the nine States as to their relative aid for special 
education, from highest to lowest, is, accordingly, Washington, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, California, New York, Michigan, Missouri, 
and Pennsylvania. Reference to Table 7, Part I, which specifies the 
legal basis on which State aid is administered, will clearly indicate the 
reasons for the variations in the preceding percentages. It is signifi- 
cant to note that the last two States in the above group offer aid on 
the per teacher basis. 


I 
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B. Cost of Transportation and Lunch 

Table 19 is presented to show the relationship between the cost of 
instruction and the cost of transportation and tneaWor atypical chil- 
dren. This brings together the two major expenditures for these 
children and, in conjunction with Tables 16 and 17, gives an accurate 
picture of the additional cost of atypical classes. 

If the expense for transportation of atypical pupils in a city i 9 
divided by the actual number of those receiving this service, the 

Percentage of State Reimbursement to 7bto/ Instwctiono/ 
Cost' for Specid( Sducatgo/n PbbJ/c School s of / 7 C/f/e s of oyer 
_ / ' IOQOOOR>pu/ottafr 

1927-28' 


SctXy^OS mmm 

fUxty 

KansasC/t 
fi/fsbuyh 
6rarxJfii 
& Louis 
Defrost 
fcuoydb * 1 
/tarXrt 
Ct&njbci 
Sanfcpo* 
Cfoc/nsfat 
7o/eab 

flit&AK 
St Thu/ 

$*at/c 





•S~V*+ /S firtbet? 20 30 60 *> 90 90 10 0 % 

Figure 0 

* 

amount in many instances is very great. As an example, the figures 
of Cleveland wil^be cited. 10 For the year ending June 30, 1928, the 
per pupil cost for transportation of the crippled was $108.06; for the 
blind it was $18.34; for the deaf, $4.31 ; and for the incorrigible, $12.19. 
Costs for other atypical groups were much lower. ' These amounts 
may be compared with an expense for transportation of 13 cents per 
capita in all grades 1 to 7 and.of 7 cents in the junior high school. 

i* Report of Bureau of Child Accounting, op. clt. ~ 
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Tabub 19— Expense* of transportation and lunch compared with instruction in 
special classes of 17 cities of over 100,000 population, 1987-88 1 


Cities (In order 
of population) 


"New York 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Cleveland * 

Ft. Louis 

Baltimore 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 

New Orleans... 
Minneapolis... 

Toledo 

Providence 

Grand Rapids.. 

Paterson 

Youngstown 


*319,6981*0,565 
59,868 
65,120 
95,107 
5,238 


Mil 
27,780 
1, 944 
22,290 
16,537 


17,980 

6,560 

10,822 


Blind , 


* 


15,867 

2,272$ 

5,002 

862 


2,012 

465 

716 

1,203 

1,078 


6,067 

2,956 

544 


1, 750 
1,850 


144 


410 


158 


si 


10 * 
26 5 
52 
7.3 

15 4 


25.1 

1.7 

358 

5.4 

9.0 


318 

55 


Crippled 


* 

l 

3 


1,333,203 
250,794 
87, .568 
26,234 
41,589 
30,141 
15,248 
44,638 


40,967 
27,742 
5100 
0,421 
6,191 
7, 185 


*200,000 

145,287 

60,816 

16,000 

42,974 

21,740 

3,855 

22,567 


19,502 

20,654 

2,218 

5,428 

2,994 

3,950 


JZ 

o 

a 

3 


*7, 715 
5,000 

i’457 

-5.503 


1,446 

4,858 

558 

.2,687 


418 


IMS! 

58. 0 
78.0 

80.3 

m. * 

80.4 

25.6 

50.6 


50. 

92.0 
45.6 
86.2 
48. 3 

61.0 


Deaf 


c 

0 

f 

5 

1 


►188, 153 
127,077 
59, 074 
51,036 
24,893 


34,958 

20,840 


1C, 623 
8,117 


12,281 

1,690 

2,150 


Cities (in order 
of population) 


New York 

Chicago 

Detroit "I. 

Cleveland 

St. Louis 

Baltimore 

Milwaukee 

Washington.... 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis. .. 

Providence 

Grand Rapids. 
Springfield. 


10 


*2,750 

11,897 

1,836 

625 

877 


0,865 

571 


622 

595 


3,6*3 
1, 165 
89 




$260 

590 


710 


438 

166 


73 


1.1 

9.4 

10 

2.4 
15 


28.8 

2.8 


6.4 

9.4 


30.0 

68, e 

7.6 


Open air 


13 


*174,277 

100,240 

69,660 

105,620 

34,611 

25,7701 


29,385 

24,012 


13.877 


14 


*9, 197 
2,434 
490 
6,683 


1,344 


6,090 

848 


04.33 


■8 


16 


$48,524 
13, 100 


8,445 

8,375 


2,703 
6, 275 


16 


5.3 
50.9 
10 5 

54 

24.4 

37.7 


20.5 

25.5 


.7 


Disciplinary 


a 

S 

t 

s 

I 


17 


$361,408 

74,330 

43,540 

102,688 


28,042 

11,816 


18 


3,780 


10 


$4. 750.... 
6,962.... 
2,937 .... 
10 , 120*10180 


307.00 


11 

!± 

^ o 


20 


L 4 

9.3 

6.8 

9.9 


IS. 1 
2. 6 


Subnormal 


/ 


□ 

0 

S 

1 


21 


$408,446 

427,821 

221,499 


19,688 


96,771 

98,884 


42,473 


22 


$5,727 
10,331 
5, 350 


2,112 


3,402 


23 


*7,715 


1,405 

3,668 


sa 

Is 


24 


L4 

4.2 

2.4 


10.7 


1.5 

7.2 


2.1 


' ***** obtained directly from the fiscal officers of city boards of ‘education 

The lowest percentage tor any type Is Indicated by bold faced flguree; the highest by lUUi«. ’ 


Lunch costs in Cleveland for the same period as above wero as 
follows: For the blind, $9.54; for open-air groups, $17.77; for the 
1 hppled, $33.82; and for the deaf, $4.06. No free lunches wero given 
to children other than to those attending special classos. No tabula- 
tion has been made as to the transportation and lunch cost per pupil in 
various cities, because it is believed that the total costs as given in 
T able 19 give a more accurate picture of the situation. 
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The cities have been arranged in the order of their population to see 
what bearing, if any, this factor has on the costs presented. No 
general averages have been calculated for the various atypical types 
because of the great variation represented. To avoid needless repeti- 
tion, transportation and lunch expenses will be referred to by the term 
“auxiliary" in the analysis to follow. In examining column 4 of 
Table 19 it is noted that the ratio of auxiliary expenses for the blind to 
instructional expenses varied from 1.7 per cent in Cincinnati to 45.1 
per cent in Paterson, the former amount being insignificant and the 
latter increasing the extra expense for the blihd by almost half. 
There seems to be no relationship whatever between the percentages 
for the larger cities and those for the smaller ones. 

The auxiliary costs for crippled children as tabulated in column 8 
exhibit much less variation than is true for the blind. The per- 
centages range from 15 in New York to 103.2 in St. Louis. Although 
the relative percentage in the former city is low, it will be noted that 
the actual amount involved is considerable, being $200,000. Omit- 
ting New York, the lowest percentage is 25.6 for Milwaukee. In a 
number of cases lunch costs for this group are relatively high. In 
Grand Rapids they represent 33 per cent of the auxiliary charges, in 
Cleveland 24 per cent, and in Detroit 11.3 per cent. The general 
average of auxiliary percentages for crippled classes in Table 19 equals 
62.5 per cent. 

The auxiliary expenses in classes for the deaf varied from 1.5 per 
cent in New York to 68.6 per cent in Paterson. In most cases they 
were comparatively low, although Milwaukee is represented by 28.8 
per cent and Grand Rapids by 30. In the open-air classes the 
chief auxiliary charge is for free lunch. In Detroit this charge 
alone amounted to $48,524. The ratio of auxiliary expenses for 
this atypical group to instructional costs extended from 0.7 per 
cent in Springfield to 50.9 per cent in. Detroit. The six cities 
reporting costs for disciplinary classes show a range of ratios extend- 
ing from 1.4 per cent in New York to 13.1 per cent in Washington. 
The seven reports on subnormal groups exhibit ratios of auxiliary 
expenses to instructional costs varying from 1 .4 per cent in Chicago 
to 10.7 in Milwaukee. Lunch expenses for this group in Detroit 
and Minneapolis are found to be large as compared with transportation ; 
in the former city they amounted to 77 per cent of the transpor- 
tation cost and in the latter to 109 per cent. 

Do some cities have low auxiliary expenses for all types and other 
cities high costs, or is there no such uniformity? New York is low as 
compared with other oities for all types; Milwaukee seems to* maintain 
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a uniform ratio for auxiliary expenses, varying from 25.1 per cent for 
the blind to 37.7 per cent for open-air classes. Grand Rapids reports 
auxiliary charges for the blind, the crippled, and the deaf of 33.8, 86.2, 
and 30 per cent, respectively, of instructional coats. The other re- 
spondent cities have relatively low auxiliary costs for some types and 
high costs for others. 

In view of these varying proportions of the total expense of atypical * 
classes represented by auxiliary expenses in the cities noted in Table 
19, it seems timely to make a careful inquiry in order to determine the 
most economical and satisfactory mode of transportation, and to es- 
tablish a reasonable procedure in the supplying of lunch. Further- 
more, in the establishment of central schools we should be reasonably 
sure that the resulting advantage of centralization will offset the 

added expense due to transportation and free lunches. 

♦ » 

C. Comparison Between Special Class and Regular Elementary Salaries 


I 


Tables 20 and 21 introduce another important factor — the salaries 
of special class teachers — which «tends to make the expenditures 
for atypical classes greater than thoseTor the regular pupils. How- 
ever, it seems reasonable that the teachers of special classes should 
receive larger salaries if special qualifications are demanded, and this 
appears to be the tendency at the present time. The median salary paid 
elementary teachers during 1928-29 was $2,063 that received by 
teachers of atypical classes was $2,322, an advance of 13 per cent. Of 
the 56 cities reporting median salaries for special class teachers, 44 had 
higher medians for this group than for elementary teachers, in 3 cities 
they were the same, and in 9. instances the salaries of elementary 
teachers were higher. In the entire number of 56 cities the median 
salary for teachers of atypical classes was $101 higher than that for 
instructors of regular elementary pupils. The greatest difference was 
in New York City where the “atypical” median was $678 higher than 
the elementary. The other extreme is seen in Camden, in which the 

median elementary salary is $636 higher than the atypical. 

— . . 


11 Tabulations 1-A. 
Cities Over 100,000 P< 


. SalarteAPaid 


Paid Teachers, Principals, and Certain Other School Employees, 1928-20, 
The National Education Association, Washington, D. C. v April, 1020. 
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Tabl® 20. Salaries paid atypical class teachers in 1928-29 in cities of over 100 000 
, population 1 


Cities 


Lotted States. 


ia. 


Alabama 

Birmingham . . 

California 

8an Francisco. 

Colorado 

Denver 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven. 

Delaware 

Wilmington*. 

District of Colon 

Washington 

Georgia. _* 

Atlanta ” 

Illinois 

Chicago. 

Indiana 

Indianapolis. [* 

lows 

Dee Moines 

Kansas.. 

Kansas City [ 

Louisiana 

New Orleans.. 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Massachusetts ...” 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Fall River H.™ 

Lowell 

New Bedford ‘1 

Sjpringfleld _• 

Worcester 

Michigan IT" 

Detroit 

Grand Rapids 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

st. pani. ;; 

Missouri 

Kansas City 

St. Louis 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

New Jersey 

Camden 

Jersey City 

Newark 

Paterson 

Trenton 


Median 
salary paid 


1928-20 


$2,332 


1, 526 
1,526 
2,441 
2,440 
2,070 
2,070 
1,967 
2,013 
1,983 
1,929 
1,800 
1,800 
2,206 
2,206 
1,818 
1,818 
2,682 
2,582 

2.025 

2.026 
L750 
1, 760 
1, 750 
1,760 
1* 875 
1,875 
1,983 
1,983 
1,993 
2,375 
1,938 
1,852 
1,750 
1,960 
2,171 
2,054 
2,317 
2,506 
2,061 
1,923 
2,029 
1,740 
2,131 
1,968 
2,579 
2,000 
2,000 
2,344 
1, 878 
2,617 
2,681 
2,660 
2,240 


Salary schedule 


Minimum 


$1,460 


> 1,200 


( 4 ) 


1,000 


r, ooo 


1,400 


1, 216 


1,600 


1,800 


1,200 


1,200 


1,300 


1,450 


1,344 


1,360 


1,800 

1,400 


1,600 
If 200 


Maximum 


$2,460 


Number of 
increments 


>3,080 


( 4 ) 


2,050 


U 


•2,600 


>2,316 


2,700 


2,800 


>3,000 


1,788 


>2,160 


>2,600 


1,944 

1,880 

1,860 

2,050 

2,200 

2,200 


2,100 


1 1, 200 


1,300 
i, 200 


1,800 


1,600 
1,700 
L 400 
1,400 


2,600 


11 2, 800 
2,700 


2,100 


2.200 

3.400 

8.400 

3.400 
“3,100 


lb 


10 

13 


13 


data of this table have been obtained from the follow ing mnort ■ Tahnutinna i a q i < D . 
Ccruun Other School ^ ^ 

r 860 


ana LWHUD timer School Employees. 11 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 'April, 1929. 

i = fH the minimum for A. B. degree is $1,360. 

,w A ; B.U *2,880; umitmum tot Use 


• K22,t“S p iffi “MSS SSSSWa"” bTOd 

! Supermaxlmum salary; the normal mAtim mu i fl $Ol6. . 

Minimum for A. M. degree; for A. B. degree, $2,660; for normal school ti mm • 

Maximum for A. M. degree; niaxhii iii D for a n danw. h wgv- (nr a * a. . a ^ 

jSup^Mimum galafy: the normal tn.ilmnm i« yeara, tlSU* ter 1 yaan, HA** 

ii u! f* ? J r * OT ' proWoii*! training; minimum lor 4 non' train In, li fti «w 

lor 4 yem protwsloniU training; fcr 3 man* train! n, h fr/rret 

Super maximum mlir>; the normal maximum la 12,100 “* uunf ia 42,00a 

to fc » S Wm«',IS.OOO i | D r| j**' $3,000; 


an 
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Table 20. — Salaries paid atypical doss teachers m 1 928—29 in cities of over 100 >000 
} population — Continued 


Cities 

Median 
salary paid 

Salary schedule 

1928-29 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Number of 
Increments 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

New York 

3,006 

2.044 

1,650 

3,600 

2,054 

2,675 

2,303 

2,025 

2,434 

2,409 

2,071 

2,253 

2,322 

1,876 

1,876 

2,047 




Albany 

1,600 

1,300 

2,040 

1,200 

1,600 

2,300 

2,200 

3,600 

2,100 

2,730 


Buffalo 


New York 

10 

Rochester . . . _ 

Yonkers 


Ohio . .. .. 


Akron . 

1,400 

s»j 

1,100 

1,200 

1,360 

2,600 

('? 

2 , 100 
‘2,400 
2,340 

11 

Cincinnati .* 

Cleveland 


Columbus _ 

10 

11 

9 

Dayton 

Toledo . . 

Oregon 

Portland 

»• 1,300 

”2,500 


Pennsylvania . 


Philadelphia.. 

1,500 

1,200 

1,400 

1,200 

2,700 
* 2,000 
1 2, 400 
>' 2,200 

12 

8 

8 

Pittsburgh 

2,000 

2,200 

Reading . . 

Scranton 

Rhode Island . . 

1,939 

1,939 

1,800 

1,808 


Providence 

Texas 

1,200 

“ 2,100 


'J 

Dallas 




Utah 




Salt Lake City 


950 

■ 2 , 000 


Virginia 

1,917 

1,014 

1,942 

1,982 

2,000 

1,860 

2,427 

2,427 


Norfolk. - ... ... 

1,100 
1, 199 

1,000 


Richmond .,. 


Washington 



Seattle 

1,700 

2,400 


8 pokane 4 


Wisconsin T 




Milwaukee . 

1,200 

“ 2,000 





4 Supermailmum salary; the normal maximum Ls $2,200. 
u $160 above regular elementary salary. 

$150 above salary as teacher. 

11 Minimum for teachers with less than A. B.; minimum for teachers with A. B , $1,000; minimum for 
teachers with M. A., $1,700. 

,J Maximum for teachers with M. A.; maximum for teachers with A. B., $2,400; maximum for teachers 
with less than A. B. v $2,200. 

“ Supermailmum ; the normal maximum is $2,000. 

“ aupermaxlmum; the normal maximum Is $1,900. 

» Maximum for A. B. degree, the maximum for normal-school graduates ls $1,800. 
n 8upermaxlmum; the normal maximum ls $3,400. 


Do cities of the same State Show the same tendency with regard 
to the median salaries received by the two groups of teachers? Upon 
examining the data for Massachusetts it is seen that in each of the 
seven cities reporting the atypical median is higher than the elemen- 
tary. In the five respondent cities in New Jersey the atypical median 
salaries are higher in four instances and lower in one. In New York 
three of the cities had higher atypical medians, and in two cases the 
median elementary salaries were higher. Six cities of Ohio reported 
higher medians for teachers of atypical classes. In Connecticut two 
of the three respondent cities had higher atypical medians, whereas 
the other city had a slightly higher ipedian for elementary teachers. 

. 68448° — SI 10 
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The five States citfed include all of those having three or more cities 
reporting. In the case of five other States, each cont aining two 
respondent cities, four reported higher medians for the instructors of 
atypical classes m both cities, whereas one had a higher elementary 
median in one city and a higher median for the other group in the 
second. Consequently it can be said that the general tendency in a 
State is for the atypical mediau to be higher than the median salary 
given to teachers of regular elementary classes. 

Table 21. Difference between salaries paid regular elementary, teachers and 
atypical class teachers in 1928-29 in cities of over 100,000 population * 

{ [Blank spaces indicate data not received] 



Alabama. 

Birmingham * 

California 

San Praniosco 
Colorado 
Denver. 

Connecticut. 

Bridgeport 
Hartford.. 

New Haven 
Delaware 

Wilmington. 

District of Columbia. 

Washington. 

Georgia 

Atlanta 
Illinois 

I~4. Ch ‘ C ®‘ 0 -- 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Dee Moines 
Kansas 

Kansas City 

Louisiana 

Now Orleans 


Maryland 

Baltimore. . . 


Massachusetts 

Boston 

Cambridge 
Fall River 

Lowell 

New Bedford 
Springfield. 

Michigan!?!? 

Detroit 

Grand Rapids 
Minnesota 

• 

Missouri 

Kansas City 
8t. Louis... 

Nebraska 

Omaha...... 

*Tbe data of this table have been ob , 

3 3&E&S&J “ d - oth * ***** B 
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Table 21 . — Difference between salaries paid regular elementary teachers and 
atypical close teachers in 1928-29 in cities of over 100,000 population — Contd. 


citfes 

9 

Group receiving 
higher median 
and amount of 
exoess 

Group reoelvlng 

higher minimum 

and amount of 
exoess 

Group receiving 
higher maximum 
and amount of 
excess 

Elemen- 

tary 

Atypical 

Elemen- 

tary 

Atypical 

( . 

Elemen- 

tary 

Atypical 

1 

2 

3 , 

# 

4 X 

5 

6 

7 

New Jersey 


$173 





Camden 

$638 




1200 


Jersey City 

496 


*100 


$000 

Newark 


58 

Same. 

, 

200 

Paterson 


329 


200 


600 

Trenton 


239 

$ 

300 


300 

New York 


L017 





Albany. 


144 


400 


400 

Buffalo 

375 



100 


150 

New York. _ 


678 


432 


456 

Rochester V .. 


32 

Same. 


100 

Yonkers 

29 


100 

105 


Ohio 


289 





Akron 


256 


200 


500 

Cincinnati . 


30 


150 


150 

Cleveland 


157 

..fl 

150 



150 

Cohmibua_ 


71 


100 


100 

Dayton 


285 


100 


300 

Toledo 


109 


100 


100 

Oregon... 

307 


, 




Portland 

& 


Same. 

Same. 

Pennsylvania 

33 


j 

J 

1 

Philadelphia 




300 


1 200 

Pittsburgh 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Reading 


466 


400 


400 

Scranton 




200 


200 

Rhode Island. 


192 





Providence. 


192 


200 


50 

Texas 


116 





Dallas c 


26 





Utah 







Salt Lake City 



Same. 

200 


Virginia. 


428 





Norfolk 


138 


100 


100 

Richmond 


430 


99 



Washington. 


58 





Seattle 

112 



400 

io6 


Spokane 


103 





Wisconsin T < 


25 





Milwaukee 


25 

Sai 

me. 

Same. 


t 


How do the different sections of the country compare relative to 
the median salaries paid the two groups being considered? 13 An 
analysis of Tables 20 and 21 shows the following : The atypical and the 
elementary medians are, respectively, $2,316 and $2,049 in the North 
Atlantic regioh,'$2 1 121 and $2,037 in the North Central, $1,866 and 
$1,779 in the Southern States, and $2,092 and $2,110 in the Western 
group. The North Atlantic States have a larger median salary for 
special-class teachers than any other section, whereas the Western 
States have the largest median for elementary salaries of any of the 
other divisions of the country., Five States show lower medians for 
teachers of atypical ■'classes than for the elementary group. Two of 
them, Iowa and Nebraska; are in the North Central Division ; one is 
Alabama, and. the others are Colorado and Oregon, in the Western 
. section. The North Atlantic States have distinctly better median* 



twlfckfe 1 ac tk» vwvtacrf a 
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salaries for special-class teachers than any of the other groups, th^ 
range being $1,939 to $3,606; the Western and North Central sections 
are next in order, with median ranges of $1,875 to $2,441 and $1,750 
to $2,582, respectively; the Southern States are last, with a range from 
$1,525 to $2,206. • 

What is the relationship between the minim um and maximum 
elementary and atypical salaries and what bearing has this had on 
the median amounts paid the two groups? 13 Fifty-two cities reported 
on salary schedules for teachers of special classes. In 10 of these 
cities, namely, Denver, Wilmington, Washington, Des Moines, Kansas 
City (Kans.), Minneapolis, St, Louis, Portland, Pittsburgh, and 
Milwaukee, the salary schedules for the two groups are the same. 
Seventeen cities had the same minimum salaries for the two types of 
teachers; 32 had a higher minimum for the instructors of special 
classes; none had higher minimum salaries for the elementary teachers 
than for the other group. Omaha had the largest difference between 
the two minima, this being $600. 
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teachers for the atypical classes. Cities falling into the preceding 
category are Denver, Des Moines, Buffalo, and Portland. On the 
other hand,' several cities have simil ar salary schedules for the two 
groups but higher atypical medians. This would seem to indicate 
teachers of greater experience in the special classes of those cities. 

' These cities are Kansas City (Kans.), Minneapolis, St. Louis and 
Milwaukee. 

It is difficult to see the justification noted in some cities of lower 
salaries for' teachers of exceptional children than for regular elemen- 
tary instructors. Nor would it appear proper to have the same 
salary schedule for the two groups. Inasmuch asjidditional tr aining 
is essential for the proper instruction of atypical children, it seems 
desirable to insist on special professional preparation for the teachers 
of atypical classes and accordingly to have a hi g her salary schedule 
for this 'group because of the additional requirement*. If atypical 
children are to be given a training especially t adapted to their individ- 
ual needs, it is necessary that their instructors have the requisite 
training. Remuneration should take into considefation any addi- 
tional training or experience required. 

D. Summary and Conclusions 

1. During 1927-28 the largest ratio of the cost of special education 
instruction to that for all elementary instruction was 8.35 per cent in 
Grand Rapids; the smallest was 0.32 per cent in Birmingham. The 
average percentage was 3.78 for the 33 respondent cities. The 
North Central cities spent relatively more for special education than 
the other sections of the country; the North Atlantic group followed, 
and the Southern and Western sections spent least. (See Table 16.) 

2. The instructional cost for special education in New York City 

was $3,916,210, which was greater than the total cost of instruction 
for all types of day schools in 15 of the cities reporting. > 

3. During 1927-28 the largest ratio of instructional cost per pupil 
in average daily attendance for special education to the cost per pupil 
for elementary instruction 'was 2.54 in San Franciscof the smallest 
was 1.22 in Seattle. The average for all respondent cities was 1.90. 
This ratio for the various divisions of the country was very much the 
same. (See Table 16.) 

4. The relative cost per pupil in average daily attendance for in- 
struction is higher in the North Atlantic cities than in the other 
sections for the crippled, deaf, and open-air groups. Disciplinary 
instruction costs relatively the same amount in the various sections. 
Subnormal classes are most costly in the Western cities. Instruction 
for the blind costs relatively more in the North Central than in the 
North Atlantic section. (See Table 17.) 

6 . Acconjiqg to the reports of 17 cities, the State pays an average 
of 32.8 per cent of the instructional cost of special education. The 
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lowest percentage of aid was 6.1 for Scranton and the highest 67.0 in 
St. Paul. If the States represented by the preceding cities are 
arranged according to the relative State aid given the cities for special 
education, the order from highest to lowest would be as follows: 
Washington, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, California, New York, 
Michigan, Missouri, and Pennsylvania. (See Table 18.) 

6. The expenses for transportation and lunch vary greatly from 
city to city; in some instances the transportation costs as much as 
the instruction. Transportation is ordinarily most expensive for the 
crippled, and the cost of lunch is greatest for the open-air groups. 
(See Table 19.) 

7. Median salaries paid teachers of atypical classes in cities of over 
100,000 during 1928-29 were 13 per cent higher than those received 
by elementary instructors. Of 56 cities reporting median salaries for 
special class teachers, 44 had higher medians than for regular ele- 
mentary teachers; in 3 cities they were the same; and in nine instances 
the regular elementary salaries were higher. The North Atlantic 
States, on the average, have distinctly higher median salaries for 
teachers of atypical groups than for regular elementary instructors; 
the Western and North Central sections follow; the Southern gives 
the lowest remuneration. Of 52 cities reporting salary schedules, 10 
had the same schedule for regular elementary and special teachers; 
17 had the same minimum salaries for the two types of teachers; 32 
had a higher minimum for the special group; none had a higher mini- 
mum for elementary teachers. In 13 cities the maxima for the two 
groups were the same; 33 had a higher maximum for the special 
group; 4 had a higher maximum for regular elementary teachers. 
Ohio, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania 
rank high in the salary schedules for teachers of special classes which 
are in effect in their largest cities. (See Tables 20 and 21.) 

8. As the North Central cities are spending relatively more for 
special education than the other divisions, and since the relative 
expenditure per pupil in this group is about the same as in other 
sections, it is evident that the cities of the North Central section 
must be caring for a greater number of atypical children. 

9. The various plans of State reimbursement should be studied with 
the view of determining the most equitable basis for special aid. 

10. Because of the considerable variation in auxiliary expenses 
(transportation and lunch) for the various oities, a careful comparative 
analysis would be timely in order to determine the most economical 
and satisfactory manner of administering this factor in t.h<n care of 
exceptional children. 

11 . If atypical children are to be given a training especially adapted 
to their individual needs, it is essential that their instructors have the 
necessary professional preparation and experience. ' Salaries should 
be consistent with the additional training required. 
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Chapter IV 

* » 

Organization of Educational Facilities for Atypical Children in Selected 

Cities 


The enumeration and analysis of certain statistical data concerning 
special classes as presented in previous chapters will now be supple- 
mented by a more detailed account of the organization in certain 
selected cities. 1 These will be chosen on the basis of population, 
location, and available descriptive material. 

A. Cities of 100,000 to 200,000 Population 1 

RICHMOND, VA. (171,067), RANK 88 • 

Special education is under the direction of an assistant superin- 
tendent. Sight-saving, deaf, open-air, disciplinary, mentally defec- 
tive, and backward classes are conducted. Of 20 open-air classes 
during 1925-26, there were 15 in th6 white schools and 5 in the 
colored. The number enrolled in the subnormal classes was 1.65 per 
cent of all the pupils. No such classes were reported in the colored 
schools. There are separate disciplinary schools for white boys and 
for colored boys and girls. These enrolled 24 and 41 pupils, respec- 
tively, during 1925-26. Ten of the group of 41 were girls. There 
was no provision for incorrigible white girls. 


B. Cities of 200,000 to 300,000 Population 

-OAKLAND, CALIF. (216,281), RANK 81 

Special education is under the direction of the assistant director of 
the bureau of curriculum development, research and guidance. The 
types of classes provided are designated as “X” sections, “Z” sec- 
tions, subprimary, atypical, and oral deaf. Crippled children receive 
home instruction. ¥ 

The X section (gifted group) covers an enriched course of study 
and finishes the 12 grades with a saving of 1 to 2 years of time. No 
acceleration of more than two years is permitted except after careful 
investigation. 

The Z sections (subprimary and atypical groups) represent those 
pupils not able to cope with the regular work. The Z sections are 
for the very slow children. The course is simplified as much as 


1 The data for this chapter have been obtained from city superintendents’ reports for 1025-28, 1035-27, 
or 1037-28 and from personal correspondence with officials of the cities concerned. 

1 1030 census. 

i Rank among the 88 cities of over 100,000 population (1300 census). 
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possible, and- the .pupil is promoted whenever the teacher feels that 
he can profit more from the work of the next grade. A child is 
eligible for the Z section if (1) he is* over age for grade, (2) mental 
test result is below normal, (3) scholarship is low, (4) and teacher’s 
judgment agrees with the preceding data. 

The subprimary clas3 is for pupils 6 years of age who are unable 
to master first-grade worlc. They are given one-half year of prepara- 
tion for the regular first grade. “Atypical classes” are for cases of 
serious retardation. No attempt is made to follow the standard 
course. In 1927—28 there were 27 Of these classes, each enrolling 16 
pupils, located in various centers to serve the needs of all the schools. 
Pupils are assigned or removed only upon approval of the supervisor 
of special classes. A number of mimeographed bulletins issued by 
the Oakland authorities, describing the plan of dealing with the 
mentally exceptional types, are listed below.^ 

C. Cities of 300,000 to 400,000 Population 

KAN8A8 CITY, MO. (324,410), Rank 10 

Classes for the mentally subnormal are under the direct supervision 
of the psychological clinic. The physically handicapped groups are 
directed by the board of health. Parental schools are under the 
vocational education department. All principal types of special 
education are provided for except speech instruction and classes for 
the gifted. 

Open-air classes are maintained in cooperation with the Junior 
Red Cross. There are 16 rooms distributed in 13 schools. “Oppor- 
tunity schools” are for mentally handicapped children. There are 
five such schools. The deaf and partially deaf are accommodated in 
one special school. ^ 

Delinquent boys receive training in a separate school (Thomas A. 
Edison), but there is no special provision of this type for incorrigible 
girls. A parental or residental school (McCune Home) is provided 
for white boys sent there by order of the juvenile court. The Jack- 
son County Home is a similar institution for colored boys. Delin- 
quent girls are sent to a parental home located at Independence, Mo. 

Ungraded rooms,” 31, located in 26 of the elementary schools, 
are provided for children who need special help in their work. In- 
struction is given to crippled girls in the Presbyterian Home for 
Crippled Girls, to crippled children in the Mercy Hospital, and to 
boys in the Scottish Rite Home for Crippled Boys. 


* Bulletin for A typical Class Teachers. Oakland. Call/., Bureau of Curriculum Development, Research 
and Guidance. March, 1026. Also bulletin dlscuMtng procedure to be followed with the “backward 
or "C M pupils. No date. Bams bureau as preceding. 
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D. Cities of 400,000 to 500,000 Population 

NEWARK, N. J. (414.324), RANK 15 

The types of special classes conducted are as follows: Blind and 
sight saving, crippled, deaf and hard of hearing, defective speech, 
disciplinary, subnormal, and restoration. There is no special instruc- 
tion for gifted children. 

Open-window classes were abolished 5 in this city in 1925-26. 
Nutrition classes, on the other hand, have greatly increased, the aim 
being to have one in every school. They are held after school hours, 
“so that the malnourished child does not miss his normal schooling.” 
Two sight-saving classes, one in the northern and another in the south- 
ern part of the city, were in existence in 1 927. They are for children of 
elementary grade. The blind children, after learning to read Ameri- 
can Braille, are treated li^e sighted children, as far as possible. 

The deaf are segregated in one building in 10 classes, but classes of 
normal children are also housed therein. A number of blind and deaf 
children also enter the high school, returning occasionally to their 
special teachers to receive assistance in their subjects. The crippled 
classes are all housed in a new building erected especially for their 
requirements. 

In 1927 there were 19 speech centers to which the special teachers 
go on designated days. There are three disciplinary schools, two of 
w'hich are designated as “ungraded.” This term is used merely to 
distinguish them from regular grade schools located on the same 
street. Feeble-mineded children are instructed in “Binet” classes 
and schools. The younger children are instructed in these classes in 
the local grade schools. At the age of 12 years they are transferred to 
the I^net centers, in which some type of vocational training is given. 8 

E. Cities of 500,000 to 1 ,000,000 Population 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. (884,406), RANK 10 

“The department of psychology and educational research is respon- 
sible for the selection of pupils for certain special classes and for the 
supervision of their instruction therein.” 7 There were 14 supervisors 
during 1927—28. All principal types of atypical children are provided 
for except speech defectives Instruction is also provided in certain 
hospitals and for children unable to leave their homes. 

There are three m^in groups of classes, designated by the names: 
Opportunity, adjustment, and development. The opportunity classes 
are divided into (Aj^ classes for children of superior mentality and 

• Table l lists Newark as having open-air classes, bat, as explained In footnote Mtotbat table, this designa- 
tion may stand for tubercular, anaemic, undernourished, or card foe groups. 

' An excellent description of the Newark special c fosses Is given in the Annual Report of the Board of 
Eduoatlon for 1025-98 and 1036-27. JThls tain 1 volume. 

* Educational Research Bulletin. Loe Angeles City Schools. VH. (8«p., 1037.) p.0. 
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(B) for those of inferior mentality but not seriously mentally defective. 
The opportunity B groups are usually unable to do regular academic 
work. Some opportunity B classes have also been organized to take 
care of pretubercular cases, heart cases, and children who are mal- 
nourished. They are then known as “sunshine rooms.” During 
1927-28 there were 15 opportunity A classes enrolling 450, and 39 
opportunity B classes with an enrollment of 1,648. 

The adjustment classes are designed for children whose accomplish- 
ment seems to bo below that warranted by their native ability. 
Most of those enrolled are of average intelligence. Primary adjust- 
ment rooms enroll pupils from the first four grades; upper adjustment 
rooms enroll those from the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. These 
classes are divided into three groups: (A) Those in which special 
methods and materials are used; (B) those in which special methods 
only are used; (C) those established for nonreaders. During 1927-28 
the A group totaled 2,756 in 46 classes; the B group, 552 in 24 classes; 
and the C group, 132 in 5 classes. 

Development schools and classes are for the mentally subnormal. 
In 1927-28 there were 10 development centers, averaging 10 rooms 
each, and 43 additional classes distributed about the city. Pre- 
vocational training is emphasized in the program of the development 
schools. 

“Special schools” are for pupils whose behavior has necessitated 
their removal from the regular classes. There were 5 such elementary 
schools and 1 high school in 1927-28, containing a total of 34 classes, 
and enrolling 540 pupils. Opportunity, adjustment, and development 
classes are also located in the special schools. 

During 1927—28 there were 5 classes for the blind, 7 for the partially 
sighted, and 17 for the deaf. One teacher gave special assistance to 
hard-of-hearing children at 9 centers. There were only 6 regular 
classes for the crippled, but 30 teachers, as most o£ this instruction is 
individual in the homes and hospitals.® j 

CLEVELAND, OHIO (7W,7W), RANK 6 

The special schools and classes are under the supervision of a 
directing principal of special classes. All principal types of schools 
and classes are provided, including prevocational and Americanization 
classes.® The number of pupils enrolled in these classes on June 15, 
1928, is indicated in Table 22. 

• fort oomplete description of tbs special classes of Lee Angeles see Educational Research Bulletin. Los 
Angeles Otty 8cboola. Vol. V, May. IOTA, and Vol. VT1, September. 1OT7. 

• It u of interest to know that all elementary pup Us in Cleveland are classified Into 3 troupe acoordlng 
to tbeir mantel ability. They are designated ae X, Y, Z sections. 
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Tabls 22.— Enrollment in t pedal echoolt and daetet in Cleveland on June IS. 

1998 > 


Type 

Elemen- 

tary 

Junior 

high 

8 pedal 
schools 

Toial 

Blind and sight saving 

199 

83 

* 

282 

162 

143 

724 

864 

1,464 

3,382 

2,081 

1,337 

630 

20 

257 

89 

101 

Crippled (Sunbeam) 

162 

143 

Deaf (.Alexander O. Bell) 



Open air 

734 


Diedpllnary (Thomas A. Edison) 


864 

Mentally defective. 

1,464 

3,302 

1.964 

1.337 

396 

20 


Border line and opportunity 

80 

117 


Over age 


Preprimary 


Olfted 

235 


A mericanixation 


Boyt' detention and farm 


257 

69 

101 

Obis’ detention and farm 



Sanatorium 



Total 



0,405 

616 

1,566 

11,486 



1 The data of this table do not 
enrollment for the year 1927-28* 


a«ree exactly with Table 4 because the latter figures represent average 


This table has been presented as an example of the variety and 
distribution of the special class activities in one of the larger cities. 

In addition to the total pupils shown, there was an average enroll- 
ment of 2,174 speech defectives during 1927-28. It will be noted 
that four groups of mentally subnormal children have been provided 
for; the large number of preprimary children under special instruc- 
tion is of special significance. Six special schools have been estab- 
lished for the crippled, the deaf, the incorrigible, for boys assigned 
by the court, for girls thus assigned, and one in connection with the 
tuberculosis sanatorium. Eighty- t\yo per cent of the atypical children 
were in elementary classes, 4.5 per cent in junior high schools, and 13.5 
per cent in special schools. The large group of gifted children in 
special classes, both in the elementary and junior high schools, should ** 
serve as an incentive to establish s imil ar facilities elsewhere. 


F. Cities of Over 1,000,000 Population 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. (^823,770), RANK 8 

The division of special education consists of a director and 16 
supervisors working under the direction of an associate superintendent. 
There are 517 special teachers, of which number 70 are in charge of 
classes for the physically handicapped, 398 work with mentally or 
educationally retarded children, and 49 with speech defectives. 
Eight auxiliary teachers act as substitutes when needed. Twelve 
speech climes are held weekly, and psychological clinics axe main- 
tained twice a day and on Saturday by a staff of 10 psychologists. j 

Two of the supervisors are connected with the work of speech 
correction; one spends her time in the industrial art shops; three 
supervise the academic work in special classes. One of this last 
group of three teachers instructs during the winter at the Philadel- 
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phia Normal School, where a six months’ postgraduate course is 
offered as preparation for special class teaching. -There is very close 
cooperation between the division of special education and the divisions 
of home economics, physical education, industrial arts, and music. 

There were 466 special classes and 98 speech classes during 1927-28. 10 
Twenty-three elementary schools containing 265 classes enrolled 
atypical children only; the remaining classes were located in ele- 
mentary schools which also contained the regular grades. From one 
to five special classes may be in the latter type of school. If there 
are five classes, shop and gymnasium work can be conducted. In 
the centers the classes are usually divided, first, as to social or physical 
development, and, second, as to their reading ability. Three-fifths 
of the day is given to academic work and one-fifth each to shop and 
gymnasium activities. 

Physically handicapped children were instructed in 70 of the 466 
classes. Ten of the 70 classes were for the deaf and hard of hearing; 

13 for the partially sighted; 20 for the undernourished, 7 of which are i) 
for the tubercular; 26 for the crippled; and 1 for the cardiac. The 
crippled children are taken to and from school in busses owned by the 
board of education. In general, except in the case of the deaf, the 
physically handicapped children are given the same instructional 
matter as offered in the regular grades. 

The remaining 396 classes, or 85 per cent of the entire npmber, are 
for children who are mentally subnormal. Thirty-three* of these, 
designated as “restoration,” are for those pupils who have fallen 
behind in their w r ork primarily for reasons other than low mentality ; 

11 are for children who have to learn English; 36 are for disciplinary 
groups, about 95 per cent of whom have been found to J>e mentally 
retarded; 316 are for the backward. The tendency is for children to 
be assigned to the backward classes at a much younger age than 
formerly. Classes are also maintained in a parental school (three 
classes) and in hospitals and other institutions. . 1 

The children in special classes are divided into three groups — A, 

B, and C. Group A includes those whose responses are not socially 
normal and who in addition are backward ; the children of group B 
are normal socially but backward; group C may include those who 
are backward or physically handicapped, or both. The first group 
will always require supervision ; the children of group B are likely to 
be successful in their relation to industry; the thir d group should 
return to grade if the handicap is removed. 

u The grades represented in special classes are from prefirst to ninth | 

Tirade. Only four pupils were in the latter grade, however, in the , 

11 The numerical data for Philadelphia are for the school year 1977-3&. Much of the deecrlption if a 
ooodeiuatfon of material in the Report of the Philadelphia Bureau of Special Education for the year ending 
June 80, Ifc* 
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year 1927-28, being sent there because of disciplinary trouble. Of 
course, crippled children and those having other physical handicaps 
are found in the senior high schools^ but they are not in special classes. 
A total of 9,597 boys and girls were enrolled in the special classes 
during 1927-28. 

The special designations applied to the atypical groups in Phila- 
delphia are: Cardiac, deaf, N. (nutrition); N. T. (nutrition tuber- 
cular), orthopedic, sight saving; 0. B. (orthogenic backward); O. D. 
(orthogenic disciplinary), English and restoration. 

In a conversation that the writer had with the director of special 
education during May, 1929, the latter stated that the teaching in 
the Philadelphia special classes was better than ever before. The 
director was particularly pleased with the accomplishments in speech 
correction and with the work of the psychological staff. It was her 
belief that the problem child should be segregated much earlier than 
has been the custom, in order to free the regular classes of these cases 
and to help the atypical child before his maladjustment becomes 
chronic. The director has endeavored to interest the authorities in 
the gifted child, ]but has thus far met with little success. There are 
no gifted classes in Philadelphia, although the State law indicates 
that -they should be established if 10 or more such children are in 
the district. The law also stipulates that State aid will be furnished 
for these classes. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN THIS STUdV' 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

« 

, t Philadelphia, Pa., March 18, 1929. 

Special Eddcatiom * 

Classes for the ( ) (School year:) 1927-1928 

, Name of city: 

Name of person reporting: 

Position o/ person reporting: 

>. 

DIRECTIONS 

1. Please return completed blanks by April 8 to Robert W. Kunzig, 057 Herbert 

Street, Philadelphia/ Pa., using the inclosed self-addressed stamped 
envelope. - 1 

2. there is insufficient space, please use other side of sheet, using the number 

* V^nd letter as given. f 

3. All statistics requested are for type of class noted at top of this page, unless 

otherwise specified. 

1. HISTORICAL 

What year was this type of class first provided for in the public schools of this 
city? 

2. ORGANIZATION' 


Grade of work 

(o) 

Average daily enroUment (white 
and colored), school year 1927- 
1928 

(b) 

Average 
daily at- 
tendance 
(1927-1928) 

Boys 

t 

Qlrls 

Total 

1. Kindergarten I - 





1 Classes — to 

Grades: lto6 - 





3. Classes- to 

Orades’ 7 to 9 - - 






4 . Classes -to 

Grades 10 to 12 





ft. Total 


. 

■ ' % 


6. Total for colored pupils only 






• 8peclal education (in this inquiry) Includes only those types requiring special facilities or instructor* 
because of physical, mental, or moral deviation from the average (blind, mentally defective, gifted, 
disciplinary, etc.). 
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to 1. The (intended) maximum number of pupils' in a class is: 

2. The (intended) minimum number of pupils in a class is: 

(d) Number and distribution of classes . — (Do not include summer or night classes:) 


1 



Classes in the regular elementary schools: 

There were regular elementary schools con- 

taining (1 class). 

There were regular elementary schools con- 

taining (2 classes). 

There were regular elementary schools con- 

taining (3 classes). 

There were regular elementary schools con- 

taining (4 classes). 

There were regular elementary schools con- 

taining (5 classes). 

There were regular elementary schools con- 

taining (.. classes). 

Classes in schools containing this type exclusively 

There were special schools for this type.* 

contain (s) classes (each). 

contain (a) classes (each). 

contain (s) classes (each). 

Total in special schools. 


Ug}_ 


riAiwtf 


to 


if) 


3. Grand total of classes of this type in all buildings: regular 

grades or classes — plus special classes. 


Total enrollment in all grades (kindergarten to eighth) 

or 

Total enrollment in all grades (kindergarten to ninth) „ \ 

Average daily attendance in above grades * j 


1927 


1928 


3. TEACHER DATA 



(а) Number of teachers . — 

1. Number of teachers for this type _• 

4 2. Number of supervisors for this type... 

3. Number of principals for this type 

entire time to this type.) 

4. Number of teachers in entire system (1927-1928) 

(б) Certification requirements —The requirements to be satisfied before one is 

appointed a teacher of this type (as to training — academic and professional 
— and experience) are: 


(Who devote their 


years to years. 

years to years. 


% 4 . PUPIL DATA 

(а) Intelligence . — 

1. Agerange: Median 

(a) Chronological ages. _ 

(b) Mental ages 

2. I. Q. range: 

From I. Q. to I. Q. 

3* Have you any data on the retardation of this group? Yes ( ). 
No ( ). Check (|/). (If so, will you inclose a brief summary of 
your retardation figures or any printed material covering this 
subject.) 

(б) Prevalence of this type . — 9 

1. What percentage of pupils of this type have you found among all of the 

pupils in your school system? %. 

2. H(W and when was this figure obtained? 

(c) Segregation and classification . — 
l, By sex: 

(a) Are boys and girls taught in separate classes? Yes ( ). No 

( )• Check (/). 

(b) 1. Boys are tadght in separate classes after age of yea rtf. 

2. Girls are taught in separate classes after age of years. 
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ERIC 


(c) Segregation and classification — Continued, 


y color: 

Are white and colored children taught in separate classes? Yes ( ) 

No ( ), 

3. By intelligence: 

(a) Do you classify these pupils into separate groups according to 
mental ability? Yes ( ). No ( ). 


(b) If so, on what basis is this done? 


4. By grades: 

(a) What system of grading are you using? 


(d) High-school instruction . — 

1. Do you offer high-school instruction to these pupils? Yes ( ) 

No ( ). 

2. Number of graduates of this type from high school: 


(а) January, 1928. 

(б) June, 1928 


Boys 

Oirls 

Total 





. 6- AOIII88ION ANO DISCHARGE 

(o) Admission . — 

1. By whose direction are assignments to special classes made? 

2. Medical examination: 

(а) Is this given before admission? Yes ( ). No ( ). 

(б) By whom is it given? 


(c) What is its nature? 

0 

(d) What physical standards or criteria have 

you established fm 

eligibility to this class? 

3. Individual mental test: 


(а) Is this given before admission? Yes ( ). 

(б) By whom is it given? 

No ( ). 

4. Group mental test: 


(а) Is this given before admission? Yes ( ). 

(б) By whom is it given? 

No ( ). 


5. What mental standards or criteria have you established for eligibility 

to this class? . ' 

6. Standardized educational test: * 

(а) Is this given before admission? Yes ( ). No ( ). 

(б) By whom is it given? 

(6) Discharge . — 

1. Under what conditions are pupils discharged from this class? 
e. DAILY PROGRAMME 

(а) School programme . — 

1. The sessions for this type extend from a. m. to p. m., 

with a noon lunch period of minutes, and rest or 

recess periods of minutes each. 

2. Total school time per day clock hours, minutes. 

3. Total school time per week clock hours,' minutes. 

„ 4. Total school time per year. clock hours, minutes. 

(б) Time allotment.— \ 

1. Academic instruction ..A % pet-wrak. 

2. Manual or occupational training % per week. 

3. Physical training and health instruction % per weeln 
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(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(rf) 


7. ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS 
Cooperation with other districts . — 

1. Are pupils from adjacent school districts received into these classes? 

Yes ( ). No ( ). 

2. If so, on what basis is this done? 

Preschool provisions . — 

1. Do you provide for preschool parental training for parents of children 

going into these classes? ^e8( ). No ( ). 

2. Do you provide preschool clinics for this type? Yes ( ). No ( ) 

Extension activities . — 

1. Is provision made for adult instruction (for this type) in night school? 
Yes ( ). No ( ). 

2 - Is ^provision made for summer instruction for this type? Yes ( ) 

Examinations . — 

1. Educational: 

(a) Are these pupils given standardized educational tests at 
intervals? Yes ( ). No ( ). 

2. Mental: 

(a) Are they given psychological or mental tests at intervals? 
Yes ( ). No ( ) 

3. Medical: 

(a) How often are they given medical examinations? 

(b) What is the nature of this examination? 

_ » 

Records . — 

1. What type of educational and physical progress records do vou keep 
and what items are included in these records? 

Lunches . — 

1. Lunch is served without cost to pupil. Yes ( ). No ( ). 

2. Lunch is served at nominal charge of cents. 

3. Lunch is served at regular prices. Yes ( ). No ( ). 

Transportation . — 

1. Are these pupils transported to school free of charge? Yes ( ). 

No ( ). (If there are special conditions under which they are 

given free transportation, please specify these.) 

2. Type of vehicle: 

Auto bus ( ); trolley car ( ) ( ). (Check.) 

3. Ownership of vehicle: 

Board of education ( ); private agency ( ). (Check.) 

4. How many pupils of this type were transported free during 1927-1928? 

8. H0D8IN0 AND EQUIPMENT 

(•) Housing . — 

1. Special buildings: 

. » new building has been erected, or an old one has been 

ahered for the use of this type only, kindly describe the 
building briefly as to size and type of classroom, floor or 
floors on which classes are located, window area, method of 
lighting, heating, ventilating. 

2. Special rooms. 

(a) What special provisions have you made in rooms in regular ele- 
. mentary buildings for this type? 

(6) Equipment . — 

1. What is your standard equipment for a class of this type? 

2. Do these pupils have gymnasium facilities?" "Yes ( ). No ( ). 


(e) 

(/) 

( 0 ) 
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0. COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 

I 

(o) What charitable agencies (if any) offer financial or other assistance for the 
education of these children in your schools? 

(b) What is the nature of their assistance?' 

(c) What^pecial residence institutions does Vhe'Sta’teor do’oTheVagencYe^Drov'ide i 

in your city for this type? y | 

(d) To which of these institutions (including hospital classes) ' do" you send 

teachers? J 


10. AFTER-SCHOOL CAREERS 


(?) Do you follow up the after-school careers of these pupils? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

(b) If so, what is your procedure? ' ' 

(c) Can you furnish anv data concerning their after-school records or 'types’ of 

employment? (Please inclose as a separate statement if you have this.) 


(a) Blind . — 


11. SPECIAL QUESTIONS (FOR TYPES INDICATED) 


\ 


1. How many volumes do you have in your school libraries in raised . 

typer 

2. How many volumes ip heavy black type? (For the semisighted.) 

3. Do these pupils ever recite with the normally sighted pupils? Yes ( ) 

- No ( ). v ‘ 

(6) Deaf or or hard of hearing . — 

1. Is every child in your school system systematically examined with some 
special device to test for deafness? Yes ( ). No ( ). 

2. Do you give instruction in the use of the manual method of communi- 
cation? Yes ( ). No ( ). 

* 3 ‘ W 1927^8? entage ° f 7° Ur PUpUfl WCre taUght by the orftl method 

4. What special instrument (if any) do you use for improving hearing? 

\ many pupils were taught speech during 1927-28?' 

• 6 - The f or cumpulsory schooling for deaf children are from" 

years to years. " 'A' 

(c) defective speech . — 

\ 1. What types of speech defects do you endeavor to correct? 

2. What percentage of your speech defectives were cured during 1927-28? 

3y Are the pupils called from their regular classes or are they in separate 
\ special classes? ^ 

4. How much time is spent with this type of child per week? . min- 
utes. * 

(d) Disciplinary . — 

genee?^^ ^^tionship have you found between incorrigibility and intelli- 

(e) Gifted.— ' * * 

1. What type of work have you provided for this type? 

12. What limitations and needs have been found, and what progressive steps have 
reporting? 0 “ y ° Ur C ‘ ty in connection with the type on which you are 
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